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8Y APPOINTMENT 
Cider Makers 
TO HM. KING GEORGE Wi 


CHAMPAGNE CIDER 


+. P, Bulmer & Co. Led. 





THE WHITE HOUSE 


PORTRUSH NORTHERN IRELAND 


Sold direct Patterns from 
by the yard Desk 18. 


IRISH, TWEEDS 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANGE 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720 
HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


FOR CULTURED 
PALATES 





STATE EXPRESS 
& 555 


Cigarettes 








BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING. 
SANITARY POLISH MANUFACTURERS. RONUK LTD., PORTSLADE 
oY 


ONION 


POLISH E Sxe3=3e3c) 





KITT F FTP Py, PITTA 


; McVITIE & Pp RICE Biscuits of Highest Quality 


re EDINBURGH ® 


PRICE 1s. 6d.: BY INLAND POST, 1s. 8d SE ES gp eae aS 


Canada and Newfoundland, 1d. Foreign, 1}d 


FOR TRANSMISSION (N THE UNITED KINGDOM 


7 MANCHESTER 


NNN NNN ENE EYEE PEPE PPPP PLL LLLP PtP liltababababababebededeadebelebedeadatadaed 


PUBLISHING OFFICE : COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, 
1, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 
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THE CHANCES ARE... 























When the new homes are built 





much of the decorative and 
FOR THE NEW HOUSES 
By specifying STANDARD metal windows— translucent glass will be 


from British Standard 990: 1945—you help | 
to reduce the present unavoidable delay in 


delivery, and at the same time you ensure CUCL. 


highest quality and lowest cost. SerAs ® 
Ask for leaflet 115 B. 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, 
Glass-makers since 1824. produce Rolled Plate, Wired Glass; Pressed Glassware, Laboratory 
Glassware, Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Glassware, Optical Glass, Scientific and other 


T H E Cc R | ig T A a ‘Q M A N U F A Cc i | U R | N G Co a ik TD; specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. Head Office : Smethwick, 
Birmingham. London Office: 28 St. James’s Square, $.W.1. Scottish Office & Works: Firhill, 
BRAINTREE, ENGLAND Glasgow, N.W. 












































London this afternoon. Off inthe York Speed- 
bird from London Airport at quarter to three. 
Big restful seats, which tip back to let you 
sleep. Attentive steward. Drinks, snacks, 
hot meals. Grey Channel changing to Medi- 
terranean blue. To-night at Tripoli or Malta 
— to-morrow morning at Cairo. A day to 
yourself, The-day-after-to-morrow, break- | 
fast on a Nileside veranda in Khartoum. / . 
Tea, dinner and bed in Nairobi. Off again 
next morning — and journey’s end at 
Johannesburg — 6,837 miles in 3 days, an 
including 39 hours on the ground to 
temper speed with leisure. That is the 
Springbok Service. We opened it in 
1932. To-day, in conjunction with 
South African Airways, we fly it 4 
times each week — and soon, with 

* Sleeper’ Yorks, we shall be flying 


this same route in 40 hours, . 

London — Johannesburg. ~~ 

@ 

| _- 
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B-0-A-C 
and S*A‘A 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION AND SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
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THE FOURTEEN Four-light Saloon ex works £855 


ALVIS LTD, COVENTRY Purchase Tax £238 .5.0 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1946. 


THE LATEST CAMERA PORTRAIT OF OUR KING: HIS MAJESTY AS AN ADMIRAL OF THE PLEBT. 


This striking camera portrait of H.M. the King shows him in the uniform of an fifty-first birthday on December 14. His Majesty returned to Buckingham 
Admiral of the Fleet, with his pilot's ‘“‘wings"’ on the sleeve. The tenth Palace from Balmoral on October 7 and, in the afternoon, left for Sandringham 
anniversary of the King’s accession to the throne falls on December 11 and his to spend a few days shooting. (Photograph by Dorothy Wilding.) 
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| he ge ki comes to an end sooner or later. 

Even the longest lane, as my grandmother used 
to say, has a turning. And, though to the prisoners 
in the dock it must often have seemed as if the 
Nuremberg Trial was going 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


who had been conquered, let them remember these 
things. The triumph was not an easy one; it was 
achieved at the price of incalculable suffering and 
sacrifice ; it was won by those who but for their part 


The second thought is the word Judgement. To 
sit in judgement! Not, be it marked, to use power 
to destroy, as their conquered enemies did, but to 
use power to judge. It was their outraged con- 

science that made _ these 








to prove an exception to { 
this rule and to continue 


“ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
LONDON NEWS,”’ OCTOBER 17. 1846. 


“THE ILLUSTRATED 


valiant men do and die; 
and, when their great work 


co 
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for ever, the engine of i 
Justice has at last completed 
its work. The mills of God 
have ground slowly and 
ground exceeding’ small. 
Some gentlemen who'a few 
years ago were as powerful 
as they were merciless and 
had, apparently, the whole 
of mankind at their mercy, 
are going to swing for their 
past crimes. Even though 
their crimes, like their vic- 
tims, are now part of his- 
tory. We have not waited, 
as is more usual in such 
cases, for posterity to con- 
demn them. We have done 
it ourselves. 

It is not, however, the 
judges and lawyers who have 
effected this remarkable 
achievement, admirably as 
they have done their part 
in the work. Those tall, 
solemn-faced, good-natured- 
looking lads in white Ameri- 
can military-police helmets, 








was accomplished, it was 
by their conscience and 
sense of justice that the 
past deeds of the defeated 
were Carefully and meticul- 
ously measured. Lord Justice 
Lawrence and his comrades 
of the Bench have shown 
themselves worthy of the 
great ideal for which such 
men fought and died They 
have used the power with 
which they have been in- 
vested to seek and do 
justice. There is scarcely 
aman in the world, how- 
ever much he may in other 
ways or for personal reasons 
resent or deplore the Trial, 
who doubts that substan- 
tial justice has been done. 
The crimes of which the 
arraigned have been accused 
and for which all but three 
of them have -now been 
condemned were real and 
horrid crimes, were indubit- 
ably committed, and have 
been as indubitably proved. 


ee 








standing like a_ kind of 
Greek chorus at the back 
of the dock, have had a 


THE 3RD REGIMENT (BUFFS) MARCHING THROUGH THE CITY OF LONDON, 


“On Monday and Tuesday, the 3rd Regiment (Buffs) left Portsmouth for Ireland. On this occasion, the gallant Colonel, 


There were other par- 
ticipants in the great Trial 


F Sir James Dennis, K.C.B., availed himself of what is considered the exclusive privilege of this celebrated regiment, namely, y 
part, and, though they to march through the City of London with drums beating and colours flying. . . . En Monday afternoon the 3rd Regiment at Nuremberg who were 
may not realise it, the of pont ee, - ree am 2 yn mes at veaae - e- eg As oe erg — . . . having ye not visible in Court. They 

ae F ‘ “ am on the City side o ackfriars-bridge, the colours were flying, and the ban struck up a lively air, when an ox, whic ‘ : 
major part, in the business. was being driven along Bridge-street in a contrary direction to the military, became alarmed by the music, and dashed also are in their graves. 
For without them and those suddenly towards the footpath by Chatham-place, where the soldiers were marching. Several of the men met the ox with They. are the _ innocent 

their bayonets; one stuck into the animal’s skull, and became bent; the other pierced one of his nostrils, from which the victims of the crimes 


they represent, the business 
could never have _ been 
done at all. Without them 


r,t ee ree 


flowed profusely; and the beast became so enraged that he again charged the military, broke their ranks, knocked 
down some of the men, and threw the arms of others to the ground. 


: nine-year-old girl was knocked 
infuriated animal and died from her injuries. The incident is depicted above. 


enumerated in the charge- 
sheet. In a _ sketch by 
the great cartoonist Low, 


down by the 
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the very thought of it 
would still seem a fantastic and extravagant 
delirium: the kind of delirium that may perhaps 


have flickered through the crazed minds of some of 
the Nazis’ impotent victims as they lay gasping on 
the foetid ground in the final throes of typhus, 
famine or torture. Their ruthless torturers and 
gaolers arraigned in judgement before the humanity 
they had crucified! And it is the young men in 
khaki tunics and white police-helmets who have made 
that fantastic and dying vision a reality. Or, rather, 
the millions of like young men—American, Russian, 


British, Pole, Slav, French, Chinese, Czech, Greek, 
Dutch, Belgian, Indian, Norwegian, African, Jew, 
Arab, Danish, Burmese, Malayan, Dayak, who all 


the world over have for seven weary years suffered, 
fought and bled that a dream born in the human 
conscience should, in the teeth of seemingly omni- 
potent power, be made a reality. Here lies the real 
significance of the Nuremberg Trial. Many of the 
commentators seem to have overlooked it. 

Those who died in foxhole, in jungle, in desert 
or ocean waste have had, therefore, a very real and, 
indeed, the principal part in the great trial just ended. 
From start to finish they have stood over the accused, 
and, had they not so stood, the accused would at 
once vanish, in a flash of fire and in the sounding of 
a trumpet, and be back enthroned in their old seats 
of power, while we and our chosen leaders, the judges 
and the lawyers would stand bound before them in the 
dock or writhing on the floor of the concentration camp 
or Gestapo torture-chamber. The lads who went out 
from their peaceful homes and schools. to learn—in 
what ardours and anguishes of spirit and body only 
they know—to be fighting-men, and so many of whom 
never returned, were in reality the major partners of 
those calm and judicial-minded civilians presiding on the 
bench of justice. It was with their weary and bleeding 
hands that the bench of justice was indeed built. 

When, therefore, any are tempted to think that 
the Nuremberg Trial was no more than an exercise 
of power bv those who had triumphed over those 
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LESLIE’S NEW PATENT ETHEREAL GAS BURNER. 
* This clegant apparatus produces from the ordinary coal gas, 


when atap of seven or eight-tenths of aninch . . 

a light of great brilliancy. The gas, being contained in each separate 
tube, causes a current of air to pay around each tube; and, when 
the gas is ignited, the supply of oxygen is sufficient tor the entire 
and perfect combustion of all the gas which issues from each 
separate tube ; and the result is a cylinder of flame of great purity, 
diffusing its light without the slightest shadow. It prevents the 
nuisances of smoke and dirt depositing on the ceilings and furniture.” 











in its winfling would have been enjoying their share 
of life to-day. ‘“‘ For our to-day they gave their 
to-morrow.”” We do well to sit in judgement on those 
whom they fought so hard and so long to overthrow. 


they were portrayed on the day of sentence as a 
mighty and agonised host staring at the represen- 
tatives and leaders of the men who had sent them, 
unjudged, to their doom. The rest of the Court had 
vanished—the Judge, the lawyers, the benches, the 
police, the spectators, the reporters, the sounding 
instruments. All that was visible was that handful 
of cowering men in the lonely dock and that great 
army of wraiths and staring skulls facing them. In 
those myriad sightless eyes there was neither 
pity nor anger, but inexorable judgement. The 
conscience and humanity of mankind had been 
outraged and, as inevitably and automaticaHy as 
any other eternal process of nature, sentence was 
being spoken. This was the true significance of the 
Nuremberg Trial. 

Some commentators whose views I have read 
seem to regard it as an incomplete process. They 
ask, like the Nuremberg prisoners themselves, why 
others who in the course of war or of political activity 
have committed crimes against humanity, should 
not be arraigned and tried also. They cite, the use 
of the atomic bomb, the concentration camps and 
alleged mass-murders of other totalitarian régimes, 
even the political blunders, or supposed blunders, 
past or present, of their particular political opponents. 
They overlook the twofold fact that before the 
Nuremberg criminals could be brought to judgement 
the common conscience of mankind had to be out- 
raged so thoroughly and flagrantly that there could 
be no disputing its unanimous verdict; and that 
before justice could be done the almost immeasurable 
common effort and sacrifice necessary to material 
victory over the forces of evil had to be made. To 
talk of international judgement without the two 
prior conditions being fulfilled is, however uncon- 
sciously, to deceive oneself and others and to darken 
counsel with words. It is more necessary in these 
matters than in most to do what modern man seems 
to find it most difficult to do of all things—to preserve 
a sense of proportion. 
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WHALE MEAT AS FOOD FOR BRITAIN? 
A NEW LINE OF ANTARCTIC RESEARCH. 
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A STERN VIEW SHOWING THE RUNWAY UP WHICH THE WHALES ARE HAULED, 
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A WHALE FACTORY’S ARSENAL : STORING EXPLOSIVE-HEAD HARPOONS ON BOARD THE BALAENA, 
IN WHICH SCIENTISTS WILL EXPLORE THE POSSIBILITIES OF WHALE MEAT AS HUMAN FOOD. 


THE PURIFICATION 
ANTARCTIC, 


PART OF 
FOR THE 


THE FACTORY SIDE OF A MODERN WHALE FACTORY-SHIP : 
PLANT ON BOARD THE BALAENA, SHORTLY LEAVING: 


Ava unnunnnanennannnnnnnnannanonsngna Savanuavecnevennanrvenuaneauannenacgneneunannne ats eeu vennanaunansanenseny ane 
aa 


enunnnannnneny SRV nA UUNSNODEESUEGAEGNDEADENDUSNNDULRADUULLANDUNSOUSESALUESAULRUNULAUAENLALILENGQCADEGLENNN 
." 
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IN WHICH THE CAPTURED 
ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


BALAENA, 
STILL 


PART OF THE COMPLEX FACTORY SYSTEM ON BOARD THE 
WHALES ARE COMPLETELY PROCESSED WHILE THE SHIP 15S 


‘ 


A “WALRUS” FOR WHALE-HUNTING : 
WHALES, STORED WITH WINGS FOLDED IN THE HANGAR ON BOARD 


A WALRUS SEAPLANE, TO BE USED FOR SPOTTING 
THE BALABNA. 


of the meat. The whale is, of course, a mammal and the meat, which has for some 


The whaling factory-ship Balaena, which we illustrate above, not only uses the most 
modern techniques in whale fishery, but also is the vehicle of a new policy. When 
this ship sails for the Antarctic in the course of this month, there is to sail with 
her a team of scientists of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research who 
are to study on board the ship itself all the possibilities of using whale meat as 
human food, together with the problems of selection, transport, storage and distribution 


time been used by the Japanese as food, is said to resemble beef. At all events, 
the results of this new enquiry will be studied with interest by the Ministry of Food 
The 15,000-ton Balaena, which belongs to United Whalers, is the first ship of its 
kind to carry reconnaissance aircraft for whale-spotting and meteorological purposes 
and will serve as mother-ship for a fleet of about ten whale-catchers. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS ! 4 aa PEOPLE AND OCCASIONS 
OF THE WEEK: : 4 n IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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GENERAL SMUTS WHO BADE EUROPE ARISE IN t THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF WINDSOR AT EDNAM THE PRIME MINISTER INVESTED AS A _ KNIGHT 
A STIRRING SPEECH AT BRUSSELS. \ House, SUNNINGDALE, FOR AN ENGLISH VACATION. | OF GRACE BY THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 


The Premier of the Union of South Africa made stirring speeches \ H.R.H. the Duke of Windsor and the Duchess of Windsor \ \ The Earl of Clarendon, Sub-Prior of the Order of St. John of 

to both Houses of the Dutch and of the Belgian Parliaments when \ arrived in England on October 11, and have been staying at \ \ Jerusalem, invested Mr, Attlee, the Prime Minister, with the 

speaking at The Hague and in Brussels. He urged Britain to | Ednam House, Sunningdale, the home of the Earl of Dudley. | | insignia of a Knight of Grace of the Order at a special investiture 

lead in forming 4 United States of Europe, and echoed Churchill's \ They expect to remain until November 6, when they hope to \ \ at the Mansion House. He acted on behalf of the Grand Prior, 
call to Europe to arise. sail for the United States in the Queen Elizabeth. \ \ H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester. 
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( GENERAL J. W. STILWELL. \ LT.-GEN. SIR W. D. MORGAN, C.B. \ VICE-ADMIRAL SIR PHILIP VIAN. \ MR. C. W. R. NEVINSON, A.R.A. \ MR. M. A, JINNAH. 
Died October 12. Great leader and ex- \ To take “over duties of Commander, | New Lord Commissioner of the Ad- : Died, aged fifty-seven. He was a war \ Leader of the Moslem League, which has 
, om- \ British Army Staff, Washington, and \ miralty and Fifth Sea Lord (Air). Com- | artist in both the 1914-18 and 1939-45 \ decided to accept the August 24 broad- 
manded Sth and 6th Chinese Armies, ' Army member of the Joint Staff Mission, \ manded aircraft-carriers, Salerno land- \ cast offer by Lord Wavell to submit five 
Burma; Commander of U.S. Forces in | from F.M. Lord Wilson in early spring, \ ing 1943, and directed Pacific air opera- | \ names for inclusion in the Government 
China, Burma and India, and one of | 1947. Was C.G.S. 2ist Army Group, } tions when Second in Command, British | war artist after his discharge in 1916. | of fourteen. It is understood that Mr. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Chiefs | 1943 ; worked out plans for final assault. \ Pacific Fleet. Famous as “ Vian of the \ Represented in the British Museum, the \ Jinnah does not wish his own name to 
of Staff, 1942-44, and later Commander | Succeeded F.M. Alexander as \ Cossack,” he has D.S.O. and Bar, K.B.E. \ Tate, many provincial galleries and in \ go forward. He is perhaps the leading 
Sof the American Tenth Army. \. Supreme Allied Commander, C.M.F. \ and K.C.B., despatches, five times. \ New York, Paris and Montreal. \ advocate for Pakistan. 
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pert on Chinese life and culture. Com- 
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H.E. THE GOVERNOR OF BURMA WITH THE NEW EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS. GENERAL EISENHOWER AND FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY RECEIVE 


Our group of Sir Hubert Rance and the new Executive Council taken at Government House, shows (I. to r; \ HONORARY DOCTORATES AT CAMBRIDGE. 
front row), The Kin B. Sein (Transport and Communication), U Aung San (Defence and External), The Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, Lord Baldwin of Bewdley, conferred 
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H.E. the Governor Sir Hubert Rance, U Ba Pe (Commerce and Supplies), U Tin Tut (Finance), and ; 
(back row; I. to r.) The Kin Mys (Home and Judicial), U Aung Zin Wai (Social Service) and U Thein Pe eS Tele ee tee GS & Se See ae 
(Agricultural and Rural Economy). { ceremony in the on House a luncheon was given in Clare College: 
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PILOT-OFFICER H. A. MYNARSKI, V.C. \ eH HHNNNNHNNNNNNNENMNNRNN \ 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. for attempting MAJOR KENNETH A, BIGGS, G.C. A/STAFF SERGT. S, G. ROGERSON, G.C. 


to save his fellow-cunner when the crew was 

! ; George Crosses have been awarded to Major K. A. Biggs ani Acting Staff Sergeant S. G. Rogerson ; 

qrderes to gpenten ¢ pawns a oe for their bravery in the ammunition explosion at Savernake, Wilts., on January 2. Major Biggs, Ss pe OR ne eet = 

comrade, he saluted before he jumped from the officer in charge of the operation, arrived after the first explosion and took charge, and his of Britain became senior W.A.AF. officer 

the aircraft. | He died from his burns, but | | Corn Pr ee ek Cora Of thet el tathon a need te tame Of Marlborough. Staff |} Biggin Hill. Earned one of the frst operational 
rson com: a e u arrival of his superior > 

his comrade survived. \ \ Cllicer at the acene of the dissater, pe' awards in the women’s Services, for gallantry 
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NOTABLE INCIDENTS AND OCCASIONS 
AT HOME: TOPICAL NEWS IN BRITAIN. 
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THE CELEBRATION OF PHILLIP OF AUSTRALIA DAY: MR. N. MIGHELL, AUSTRALIAN DEPUTY 


M. TULLEY LEAVING BATHAMPTON CHURCH. 


The 208th anniversary of the birth of Arthur Phillip, Vice-Admiral and first Governor of New South 
Wales, was celebrated in Bath on tober 11. is commemoration is to an annual event. 
Wreaths were laid in Bath Abbey by the Mayor; on the house where the Admiral lived from 1808 
until his death in 1814, by be | Deputy High Commissioner for Australia, Mr. Norman Mighell, and 
on his tomb in Bathampton Church by Mr. J. M. Tulley, Rencemaieicesie for New South Wales. 
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HIGH COMMISSIONER, AND MR. J. 





THE POST-WAR INFLUX OF UNDERGRADUATES AT THE UNIVERSITIES : CONCRETE HUTS 
IN NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD, TO SOLVE THE ACCOMMODATION PROBLEM. 


The universities are now faced with the post-war problem of an unprecedented influx of under- 
raduates for whom there is insufficient accommodation and a scarcity of books. The Vice- 
hancellor of Oxford University recently stated that, as eal 3750 men and 850 women up in 
1938-39, there are expected this term 5. men and women. Our photograph shows concrete 
huts being erected in the grounds of New College, as a solution to the accommodation problem. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER WITH HIS WIFE AND SON AT BALMORAL: A GROUP SHOWING 
THE ROYAL FAMILY WITH THEIR GUESTS IN THE GROUNDS OF THE CASTLE. 


On October 5 General and Mrs. Eisenhower with their son, Captain John Eisenhower, were the 

guests of their Majesties the King and Queen at Balmoral. General Eisenhower had been staying 

in the flat in Culzean Castle presented to him by the Scottish nation. On October 3 he had 

received the freedom of the City of Edinburgh and an honorary degree at the University, events 
illustrated in our issue of October 12, 





HIS GIFT HOUSE NEAR SEVENOAKS, KENT, TO THE 
CENTRE, 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL PRESENTING 
BRITISH LEGION FOR USE AS A CONVALESCENT HOME AND REHABILITATION 


On October 12 Mr. Winston Churchill handed the title-deeds of Churchill Court, near Sevenoaks, to 

Major~ eh Sir Frederick Maurice, national president of the British Legion. The house was given 

to Mr. and Mrs. Churchill by Mr. Charlies Hopkins in gratitude for the great statesman’s war leader- 

ship. Mr. Churchill decided that it be used as a convalescent home and rehabilitation centre 
for men and women of the British Legion who served in World War II. 
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I WROTE recently about the speech 
delivered by Mr. Winston Churchill at 
Zurich and his plea for a United States of 
Europe. Since then there has been no Jack 
of oratory of the highest importance, including 
the speeches of Mr. Wallace in the United 
States and Mr. Eden in this country; but 
all have been overshadowed by the replies 
of Generalissimo Stalin to the questions put 
to him by Mr. Alexander Werth, correspondent 
of the Sunday Times. The essence of the replies was that 
the Soviet dictator did not believe war to be imminent, 
desired increased Anglo-Soviet co-operation, and refused 
to assent to the suggestion that Britain and the United 
States were attempting a ‘‘ capitalst encirclement ’’ of 
Russia. These at least, and especially the words which 
tended to allay the growing fear of war, were the answers 
which caught the attention of the world and produced 
such widespread relief. A statement which attracted less 
notice, but which is in reality no less momentous, was 
that in whicl Stalin expressed his belief that Communism 
in the Soviet Union was not incompatible with other régimes 
in countries such as the United Kingdom and the United 
States. I shall have more to say about this a little later, 
because it obviously affects the view about war and the 
desire expressed. for increased co-operation. 

Whatever the exact interpretation to be placed upon 
the words of Generalissimo Stalin, there could be no doubt 
about the welcome they received all over the world, and 
there need be no hesitation in deciding that this enthusiasm 
was fully justified. Anxiety about the embitterment of 
the relations between Soviet Russia on the one hand 
and the United Kingdom 


AFTERMATH OF 
BRITAIN AND SOVIET 
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and meanwhile there would inevitably be a series of terrible 
clashes between the Soviet Union and the bourgeois States. 
These words have never been disavowed by Soviet leaders, 
least of all by Generalissimo Stalin. In fact, every now 
and then these leaders return to the doctrine of Lenin. 
It is little more than six months since Stalin himself, in a 


broadcast addressed to Communist$ at home and abroad,- 


made the astonishing statement that the latest world war 
was due not to Nazi or Fascist ambition, but to the capitalist 
system. ‘‘ The war,” he said, “‘ occurred as the inevitable 
result of the development of world economic and political 
forces on the basis of monopolistic capitalism. Our 
Marxists hold that the capitalist system of world economy 
conceals elements of crisis and war, that the development 
of world capitalism does not follow a steady and even 
course, but proceeds through crises and catastrophes.” 

It has been stated on many occasions by Soviet spokes- 
men that Communist doctrine demands a constant effort 
on the part of the Soviet Union to establish Communist 
dictatorship throughout the world. And it has been 
stated by the most careful observers of the Communist 
system in Russia, some of them not unfriendly, that its 
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plans—to restore it tothe standard of 1941 
More recently it has begun to appear that 
the political strain has been as great as the 
economic. Soviet republics have had their 
status as such torn from them as a punishment 
for disloyalty in the war. The recent purges 
have been minor in character, but the fact 
that they should occur at all in the hour of 
victory is curious. It is recalled that the 
Soviet Union itself, while it reproaches capi- 
talism with being a régime of crisis, has gone through 
some extremely violent crises, entirely bred in its own 
bosom. I am not for one moment suggesting that 
Generalissimo Stalin’s statements were inspired by the 
desire for a breathing-space rather than a _ permanent 
settlement, but I am pointing out that if what is 
credibly supposed be added to what is definitely known, 
there would be good reason to seek a_ breathing-space. 
The external reasons may be sought in the inflexibility 

of what may be called the ‘* Byrnes policy” of firmness 
and the manner in which it is endorsed by the majority 
of the people of the United States. The Soviet Union must 
also have noted that, so far, little as the United States 
loves militarism, that country has maintained a scale of 
armament which is consonant with its foreign policy. At 
the same time, it has shifted a great proportion of its vast 
naval strength from Pacific to Atlantic waters, and has 
established something unknown in American history, 
a permanent Mediterranean squadron, which is relieved at 
frequent intervals, so that a large part of the United States 
Navy will acquire experience of Mediterranean conditions. 
It must also have become apparent to the Soviet Union 
that there are no signs 

am of an intention on the 





and United States on the 





other, had become wide- 
spread. The wranglings 
in Paris, in Germany, and 
in the United Nations 
organisation had already 
exercised an unfortunate 
effect upon the world by 
undermining its confidence 
in the future. While the 
sober-minded and the well- 
instructed did not pay 
much attention to the 
sensational prophecies of 
imminent war, they could 
not escape the feeling that 
the atmosphere of war 
was being re-created and 
that though war might not 
be imminent, it was likely 
to come within another 
generation if all the un- 
fortunate tendencies which 
had been observed were to 
remain unchecked. It was 
a valuable effect of Stalin’s 
words that this feeling of 
anxiety was _ lightened, 
because such an easing 
may release more energies 
for the urgent problems 
of restoration and the 
healing of the wounds of 
war. One ot the most evil 
results of fear is that it 
hampers the work of 
rehabilitation. 

From the short-term 
point of view, then, 
Stalin’s statements came 
as a relief and a_ tonic 
simultaneously. In deny- 
ing the imminence of war 
they undoubtedly tended 
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BOUNDARY OF POLAND, 1936 
PROPOSED NEW POLISH BOUNDARY 
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part of the United States 
to leave Europe or dis- 
interest herself in Euro- 
pean affairs. It is true 
that this policy will de- 
pend upon the willingness 
of the young American to 
serve and of his mother 
to let him serve, but the 
prophets now tell us that 
the President and Mr. 
Byrnes will get men 
enough for the time being 
to implement their foreign 
policy. The Soviet Union 
must have observed also 
that, despite the voices 
of critics in both countries, 
British and American 
foreign policies continue 
to move in line, not for 
sentimental reasons, but 
because the interests of 
these countries are similar. 

I have now set out 
the problem as to whether 
Generalissimo Stalin’s 
statement is actuated by 
a long-term or a short- 
term view; that is, 
whether he hopes for 
permanent peace between 
the Soviet Union and the 
great democracies, or only 
for a breathing-space. | 
have not attempted to 
solve it and cannot do so, 
but I have given some 
facts and _ suppositions 
which would Le consistent 
with the theory that the 
move represented only a 
temporary expedient. I 
sincerely trust that this is 
not the case, but even if 
it is, I do not see why 

















it should be unwelcome. 





exceeds in complexity, and 
even in importance, that 
of the immediate relations STILL 
between the Soviet Union 
and Western democracy. 
Looking into a more dis- 
probability of the amicable the U.S.S.R., whose pro 
co-existence of nations and 
systems such as that of the 
Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom and the United 
States ? Can these nations and systems reasonably hope to go 
on operating side by side without coming into opposition ? 
If we get over the admittedly awkward stiles represented 
by the immediate post-war problems of to-day, can we 
look forward to a reasonably ordered future without in- 
evitable conflict between Communism on the one hand and 
what the Communists call “ the bourgeois state,"’ or 
* capitalism,” on the other? From our side there seems 
to be no reason why we should not. There is nothing in 
our political creed which makes conflict with any other 
political creed inevitable. We have contrived to deal with 
other dictatorships—in Turkey and Portugal, for example 

without conflict. We tolerate a Communist Party in 
our midst, and it can send to the House of Commons as 
many members as it is able to elect, though these have 
not so far been numerous. For us the existence of Com- 
munism is not incompatible with the type of state and of 
life which we prefer. 

It is, however, equally important to make up our minds 
whether or not our type of life and state is compatible 
with Communism. And here we come up against the 
somewhat daunting statements to the contrary by the 
leading figures of Russian Communism. Lenin laid down 
that it was inconceivable for the Soviet Union to continue 
for a long period side by side with “ imperialist’ States. 
In the long run, he said, one or the other must conquer, 
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River (shown black in the above map). 


tant future, what is the will show that the frontier changes proposed at the Berlin Conference of July 17 last year Pp 

. , % of Wirry on her western borders and the greater part of East Prussia. Conversely, on her eastern borders she would lose a much larger area to 

oe. S me. Syeene peevcer pentey ous rg Rage in the oa part of 

of Czechoslovakia (the rpathian raine), and a fairly ice of eastern Rumania from the Carpathian Ukraine down to the Black Sea. All i porary 
these proposed changes have yet to be ratified by conferences of the victorious nations. side, but even a tom 


(From a Copyright Map by John Bartholomew and Son, Lid., reproduced in “ The Statesman's Year Book, 1946."’) 


IN EASTERN EUROPE CONTEMPLATED AT THE BERLIN CONFERENCE OF JULY 17, 1945, BUT 
UNDER DISPUTE AND AWAITING RATIFICATION BY THE UNITED NATIONS, 


In a recent speech the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. James F. Byrnes, rejected Poland's claim to Silesia and other German areas east of the Oder 

r 7 At the same time, Mr. Byrnes said that the United States would stand by the agreement to support no reason why Com- 

Soviet claims to Konigsberg, in East Prussia, and Polish requests for revision of her northern and western frontiers. A study of the above map munism and bourgéois 
the i 


Obviously we would much 
rather suppose that 
Generalissimo Stalin saw 





aims never change, though its tactics may; that is to say, 
that a temporary retreat does not indicate abandonment 
of a fundamental object. This, then, is the question we 
have to ask ourselves, and which everyone must answer 
in his own way: has Generalissimo Stalin, in his statement 
declaring Communism in the Soviet Union to be compatible 
with other régimes, made a new contribution to Soviet 
political theory, or is the Soviet Union merely passing 
through a phase of tactical retreat which renders accom- 
modation with the bourgeois States temporarily desirable ? 
I wish I could give a confident answer to that question, 
but as things are I can do no more than set out the two 
alternatives. Yet I think it is well to point out that the 
present situation is such as might well cause a temporary 
retreat and at the same time indicate why there was 
rather more suggestion of friendliness to Britain than to 
the United States in the replies given by Stalin. Possible 
reasons are to be found both within the Soviet Union itself 
and externally to it. 

More and more evidence has been accumulating, none 
of it in itself irrefutable, but in sum amounting to at least- 
a strong probability, that the stress of war has borne very 
much harder upon the Soviet Union than has commonly 
been supposed. It has always been recognised that on the 
economic side the country’s losses have been stupendous, 
and that it would take a long time—several five-year 


East Prussia, including Konigsberg, the south-eastern ti 


tion by Poland of a large area = canitalism should not 
enduie together side by 


easement of relations may 
be considered valuable in 
itself. The longer the sort 
of conditions which breed war can be averted, the better 
is the prospect of averting war itself altogether. Even 
the dour creed of Communism may prove to be subject 
to evolution. The economic and cultural relations which 
Generalissimo Stalin would like to see may have a 
favourable influence if they can be established, though 
on the cultural side it may be said that any handicaps 
which there bave been of late years are entirely of Russia’s 
own creation. 

In some quarters it has been suggested that Generalissimo 
Stalin was offering to the United Kingdom the part of 
mediator between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
It is by no means clear that this is the case, but, should 
it prove to be, then there would be good reason for our 
country to accept the réle. But there is one warning to 
be observed in this respect. We should be most foolish 
to listen to those who tell us that we are already at 
a half-way house between the United States and the 
Soviet. It is ridiculous to pretend that our habits, 
outlook and ideals are as far from those of New York 
and Chicago as they are from those of Moscow and 
Leningrad. We should be most unwise to weaken the 
ties which at present bind us to the United States. 
That would be a high price to pay even for increased 
friendship with the Soviet Union. The ideal is obviously 
increased friendship all round. 
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“THE SPHINX OF EUROPE”: AN UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAIT OF MR. MOLOTOV. 
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THE U.S.S.R. FOREIGN MINISTER IN PENSIVE MOOD AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE. 


The Paris Peace Conference, which began on July 29, was due to end with a plenary 
session on October 15. Throughout the weeks of discussion on the proposed peace 
treaties, the Soviet delegation, led by Mr. V. M. Molotov, U.S.S.R. Vice-Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers and Minister of Foreign Affairs, has been involved in several 
“ scenes" arising in part from an incomprehension of Soviet policy and aims. For 


instance, though denying that there was a division of the Powers into a Slav and a 
Western group on October 9, Mr. Molotov on the following day strongly opposed the 
demand for freedom of navigation on the Danube and equal treatment 
commercial interests of all nations in Rumania. Mr. Molotov arranged 
New York in the Queen Elizabeth on October 16. 


for the 
to sail for 
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THE WORLD TO-DAY: CURIOSITIES OF ART, SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 
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DRILLING FOR OIL IN THE SHADOW OF THE PYRAMIDS: THE ABU ROASH WELL, PART 
OF A TEST-DRILLING*PROGRAMME NEAR THE PYRAMIDS OF GHIZEH, NOT FAR FROM CAIRO, 
TO DISCOVER EGYPTIAN OIL POTENTIALITIES. 


AMERICA’S MOST MODERN LINER, THE UNITED STATES LINES FLAGSHIP AMERICA, 
WHICH IS BEING REFURNISHED TO COMPETE WITH BRITAIN’S QUEEN ELIZABETH 
AND QUEEN MARY ON THE. TRANSATLANTIC ROUTE, 





THE SIGHT WHICH BRITAIN MISSED: METEORS FROM THE THE INTERIOR OF A CARGO-SHIP OF THE AIR: 

COMET GIACOBINI-ZINNER PHOTOGRAPHED AT LICK OBSERVATORY. A VIEW OF THE STOWAGE SPACE IN THE C-74. einsiade’ i " 

The spectacle of hundreds of meteors plunging into the earth’s atmosphere The C-74 is the U.S. Army Air Force’s largest transport aircraft. D GOLIATH: THE U.S. ARMY S LARGEST TANK, 
at a speed of 20 miles a second on October 9 was denied to the°people of It is powered by four Pratt and~Whitney Wasp Major engines THE I00-TON 7-28 CARRYING A 105-MM. GUN, COMPARED 
Britain by a blanket of low cloud. Scientific observations, however, were giving a cruising speed of 225 m.p.h., and can carry 45,000 Ibs. of WITH A JEEP AT A RECENT DISPLAY FOR THE U.S. 
made by means of radar which recorded the meteors as little peaks of cargo 1500 miles. In war the aircraft can transport 106 fully- ARMY ORDNANCE ASSOCIATION IN MARYLAND, U.S. 


light. Our photograph was taken at Lick Observatory in California. equipped men. It is fitted with a powerful treight lift. 
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‘‘THE SKELETONS IN THE CUPBOARD" REVEALED! A DRAMATIC DISCOVERY MADE IN THE CLEANING OF THE BOTTICELLI ‘THREE MIRACLES OF ST. ZENOBIUS"* AT THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF NEW YORK. (LEFT) CENTRAL DETAIL OF THE PAINTING BEFORE RECENT CLEANING ; AND (RIGHT) AFTER CLEANING, SHOWING TWO SKELETONS IN THE COFFIN. 


We illustrate above a curious and amusing discovery recently made in the laboratory of the been painted on many years after the original. An X-ray examination confirmed this, and the modern 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. In 1911 the Museum acquired a Botticelli picture which had paint was cleaned away. The result was to reveal the greater portion of the coffin and, moreover, 
formerly been in the collection of Sir William Abdy, of London. The picture was recently sent for its occupants, a ir of skeletons. It has been eenlectared that these had perhaps been painted over 


cleaning and the Museum's technicians found that the lower halves of the three central figures had in deference to Victorian taste, which had a perhaps excessive discretion in such matters. 
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PICTORIAL COMMENT ON RECENT EVENTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS. 


HOTEL WORKERS, ON STRIKE, MARCH TO HYDE PARK: MR. ARTHUR LEWIS, M.P. (RIGHT) ADDRESSING STRIKERS OUTSIDE THE SIDE ENTRANCE OF AN HOTEL: MR. ARTHUR LEWIS, M.P., 
AT THE HEAD OF THE PROCESSION WITH A WAITER AND A CHEF. 


ON WHOM A WRIT WAS SERVED BY THE SAVOY HOTEL. 
On October 8 the catering section of the National Union of General and Municipal Workers brought and on October 13 the strikers, led by the London organiser of the union, Mr. Arthur Lewis, M.P., 
out their members at the Savoy Hotel on strike in order to obtain recognition of ‘the union by the marched in procession from the Victoria Embankment to Hyde Park. A writ issued by the 
management. In a few days the strike had spread to twelve hotels and eight restaurants in London, Savoy Hotel had been served on Mr. Lewis on the previous day. 
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A GERMAN DEMONSTRATION AGAINST THE NUREMBERG SENTENCES: A SECTION OF THE PLACARDS CARRIED BY DEMONSTRATORS 
VAST CROWD WHICH CALLED FOR THE EXECUTION OF ALL THE ACCUSED. AT THE MEETING IN THE SOVIET SFCTOR OF BERLIN. 
On October 2 some fifty thousand Germans, inspired by their newly-awaRened sense of justice, gathered in the Soviet sector 
of Berlin to protest against the verdicts and sentences passed by the International Tribunal at Nuremberg. They demanded 
the death sentence for all the accused. 


“DEATH TO ALL NAZI CRIMINALS BY HANGING ”’: 





THE BRITISH DESTROYER CROZIERS BECOMES THE NORWEGIAN TRONDHEIM; MME. ERIK COLBAN, WIFE 
OF THE NORWEGIAN AMBASSADOR, UNVEILING THE SHIP'S NEW NAME-PLATE. 


On October 10 the British destroyers Croziers and Crystal were transferred to the Royal Norwegian Navy as the Trondheim : : 
and Stavanger at Chatham. Mme. Erik Colban, wifs of the Norwegian Ambassador in London, unveiled the Croziers’ new THE CEREMONY OF HANDING OVER H.M.S. CROZIERS AND CRYSTAL TO 
name-plate and Norwegian ratings took over the ships. The destroyers are of the “C”’ class, of 1700 tons. 


THE NORWEGIAN NAVY: NORWEGIAN CREWS WAITING TO TAKE OVER. 
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ROYAL OCCASION: THE QUEEN ELIZABETH ON HER SPEED TRIALS. 
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PASSING GOAT FELL, ON THE ISLE OF ARRAN: THE QUEEN ELIZABETH ON HER SPEED TRIALS, WITH H.M. THE QUEEN ABOARD. 


LEAVING A MILE-LONG WAKE BEHIND HER: THE QUEEN ELIZABETH TURNING DURING THE SPEED TRIALS, IN WHICH SHE AVERAGED 29 KNOTS. 


The Cunard-White Star liner, Queen Elizabeth, was due to sail on her first Trans- on the opposite page. 
atlantic voyage as a passenger-liner on October 16. Speed trials were held in the 
Firth of Clyde on October 8 and 9, the Queen and the two Princesses being aboard 
on the first day. A photograph showing her Majesty steering this great ship appears 


The accommodation aboard is most luxurious and illustrations 
of some of the decorations and public rooms together with a diagrammatic drawing 
showing the Queen Elizabeth in section appeared in our issue of October 12. Here 
we show the 83,673-ton ship on her trials off the Arran coast. 
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HER MAJESTY AT THE WHEEL OF THE 83,673-TON LINER QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH STEERS THE QUEEN ELIZABETH: HER MAJESTY WITH SIR JAMES BISSET (RIGHT). 


quartermaster, ‘I hope I am giving the ship back to you in good condition."’ During 


the speed trials the liner made her two northward runs at 297! and 29°75 knots 
was not 


On October 8, H.M. the Queen, accompanied by Princess Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret, boarded the Cunard-White Star liner Queen Elizabeth off Greenock in order 
to be present during the ship’s speed trials. The royal party remained aboard respectively and a southward run at 30 knots—the second southward run 
for seven hours, carrying out a thorough inspection of the liner—-the two recorded. The trials were arranged to determine the speed at which the liner would 
Princesses even put on overalls and visited the engine-room—and the Queen took travel with the engines giving an output of 175,000 h.p., and the figures do not 
over the wheel for a time and, advised by Sir James Bisset, Commodore of the represent her maximum speed. At the conclusion of these trials the royal party 
Cunard-White Star Line and captain of the Queen Elizabeth, altered course four points. went ashore and returned to Balmoral. Further trials were carried out on October 9, 
“How remarkably easy the wheel is,"’ her Majesty said as she handed over to the and in the evening the Queen Elizabeth left the Clyde for Southampton 
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Note: This article is compressed from Professor 
Absolon’s contribution, further extracts from which, 
dealing with other discoveries in the Byit Skdéla cave, 
will appear in a later issue. 





OLLOWING the duties of my office as director 

of the Anthropos Institute, I began in 1936 the 
exploration of the Byéi Skala. This, which is a twin 
station of Pekarna (in which were discovered 
Magdalenian drawings of three bisons fighting), is a 
gigantic cave, and here we continued the half- 
forgotten, uncompleted and unpublished excavations 


FUNERAL OF 2500 YEARS AGO: 
MAGNIFICENT DISCOVERIES NEAR BRNO. 


By Professor K. ABSOLON (Founder of the Anthropos Institute of Czechoslovakia, 
Discoverer of the first paleolithic portrait known to Archeology, and a frequent 
contributor to “ The Illustrated London News’’). 
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to deal with traditions chan 
from time immemorial, |2 
handed down from gen-_ |! YAMA QINZAl 
eration to generation. en 
Even the name “ Byéi 
Skala’’ indicates a 
very ancient origin. 
It is Old Slavonic and derives from byk, the bull, 
and skdla, the rock, referring to the cult of the bull 
which was practised here. It is worth remembering 
that Wankel in 1871 found here a magnificent and 
unique bronze statuette of a bull (Fig. 5). In his 
time the cave consisted of a tunnel 368 metres 
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long, ending in a deep pool. The visitor first 
enters a big chamber, 50 m. long, 20 m. broad, 
and 16 m. high, dimly lit by light filtering 
through a small opening in the rock. From this 
he passes to another chamber, very high, and 
about 40 m. long. (Wankel’s discoveries in the 
pal@olithic station in this inner chamber will be 
dealt with in a later issue.) Wankel, having 


40 3 “ ‘ 2 
a explored the diluvium with such success, tried 


his luck in the entrance chamber of the cave. 
Two things encouraged him in this. 
More than a hundred years ago, 
workmen taking sand from the cave 
had found small silver discs, a human 
skeleton, various bronze objects and 
some broken pottery. Also, two 
students had found a broken earthen- 
ware vessel containing some charred 
millet and a heavy piece of metal 
which, after cleaning, turned out 
to be the bronze image of a bull 
(Fig. 5). Triangular pieces of iron 
were set into the forehead and 
over each shoulder, while the spine 
was indicated by an iron band. 
Wankel saw at once that this bull 
was an idol, the ceremonial signifi- 
cance of which was proved by the 
iron insets. It is cast in full, 10 cm. 
long, and of about the same height. 
The head is big, somewhat raised, 
and has very large orbits originally 
filled with eyes of iridescent paste, 





the edge. In 1872 he began his 
systematic exploration of the en- 
trance chamber of the cave. He intended to 
obtain a knowledge of the stratification and 
of the levels at which objects were found. 
The floor of the chamber (Figs. 1 and 2) con- 








FIG. I, THE SCENE OF THE FUNERAL SACRIFICE DESCRIBED ON THESE 
PAGES : A GROUND PLAN OF THE FIRST CHAMBER OF THE BYC{ SKALA, 
WITH A KEY SHOWING THE LOCATION OF THE VARIOUS DISCOVERIES. 


of its first explorer, my grandfather, Dr. Henry 
Wankel, who worked here in the seventies of the 
last century. Our scientific harvest was so rich that 
I decided in 1938 to submit the present article to 
The Illustrated London News for publication, when 
the world cataclysm broke out. . . . So my present 
report, although seven years late, is an organic con- 
tinuation of my last article of October 2, 1937. 

North-east of Brno there are two lovely parallel 
valleys, both containing many caves. The southerly 
one is the Hadeker valley, with the Pekarna cave, 
previously referred to, on the eastern slope. The 
northerly one is the Josef valley, with the Byéi Skala 
on the western slope. The distance between these 
two caves is quite small and they are, so to speak, 
back to back. Recent investigations have shown 
that in diluvial, or pleistocene, times these caves 
were inhabited by the same race of hunters, but that 
in a more recent but still prehistoric epoch, viz., the 
Hallstatt Period, the Byéi Skdla was the scene of 
one of the most magnificent funerals of a prince ever 
-recorded in prehistoric times. 

Near the centre of the western slope of the Josef 
valley there is a perpendicular mass of rock with an 
abundant Karst, or limestone, spring, and within a 
glen, behind the rock, is the opening of the Byéi 
Skala (Figs. 3 and 4). The place is a fitting scene for 
the events which took place there in the course of 
the centuries and which we are about to describe. 
Many legends are attached to it. Tradition speaks 
of immense treasure buried in the cave and guarded 
by evil spirits; of plaintive cries coming at night 
from the cave; of solemn processions of ghosts and 
the nocturnal dances of rattling skeletons. People 
spoke of it as of a heathen temple, the sanctuary 
of Svantovit or Vitislav. We have certainly here 


sists of a deep layer (A) of sand intermingled 
with stones, certainly a remnant of inundations 
of historic times. The next layer consists of 
large chalk stones (B), some of them of enormous 
size and which, beyond doubt, were stacked 
up by man, for they are distributed regularly over 
the floor. They gradually disappear as the back 
wall is approached, and in two places big fires must 
have been kept burning. These places are indicated by 
a big layer of burnt lime (C). The third stratum (D) 
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FIG. 2. A CROSS-SECTION OF THE BYCi SKALA SACRIFICIAL SITE. (A) A LAYER OF SAND AND 
STONES ; (B) LARGE MASSES OF CHALK; (C) A LAYER OF BURNT LIME; (D) A LAYER OF 
MIXED CARBON, CHARCOAL AND CHARRED GRAIN. 
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is a mixture of carbon, charred grain and charcoal 
and covers the whole floor. It rests on the loam 
which is battered or trampled down, and in some 
places is burnt to a reddish colour. In two places, 
marked I and II, this layer (D) was almost half a 
metre thick, and there we found burnt lime, too. In 
these places furious fires must have been alight for 
a considerable time. The smaller place (I) is near 
the northern wall of the cave and about ten metres 
from the entrance. It covers an area of nearly 
30 square metres, and consists of charred wood and 
grain, in which were found two iron trowels, shards 
of some very big vessels and some glass beads 
damaged by fire. The bigger hearth (II), where an 
enormous fire must have been made, is immediately 
behind the other, also near the northern wall, and 





traces of which can be seen on FIG 3. THE ENTRANCE TO THE BYC{i SKALA CAVE: A 1939 PHOTOGRAPH 
BY DR. ABSOLON, THE AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE ON THESE PAGES. 


covers an area of some 60 square metres. On top 
of the lime was a jumble of the most diverse objects, 
so firmly embedded and cemented together that 
they had to be broken apart with a chisel. There 
were calcined bones of animals, sheets of bronze 
richly ornamented, shards of vessels, pieces of a 
chariot, wheel-boxes of iron and bronze, spokes and, 
beneath these things, the remnants of a male skeleton, 
partly calcined and partly charred. Near it were 
charred bones, probably belonging to a female skele- 
ton. Outside this pit, but still among the carbon, 
was a quantity of diverse objects: shreds of cloth 
rolled together and half-burnt ; mats of wool, reeds 
and wickerwork (Fig. 6) ; charred grain, such as millet, 
corn, barley and 
wheat ; many trin- 
kets, like bronze 
bracelets, spiral 
rings, beads of 
glass and amber ; 
big hollow objects 
filled with charred 
grain; and fibulz. 
Near the edge of 
the pit was a heap 
of strap-iron, inex- 
tricably twisted to- 
getherand evidently 
drawn from. the 
fire in a red-hot 
state. Near -the 
hearth in the cen- 
tral part of the hall 
more than forty 
skeletons were 
found on the 
stamped - down 
marl, sprawling in 
all conceivable posi- 
tions. They all lay 
on the same level, 
some in_ heaps, 
some separate, as 


FIG 4. THE BYCf SKALA CAVE: THE EARLIEST KNOWN (1828) AND NEVER PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED the corpses had 


PICTURE BY FR. RICHTER, SHOWING THE VALLEY AND (CENTRE) THE ENTRANCE TO THE CAVE. 





fallen down and 
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were left there to decay. 


wore ornaments, others not. 
were found, the majority of the dead being women. 
The trunks of two horses were found, but their heads 
and legs were missing. Here and there between the 
skeletons were small heaps of charred grain, some 





FIG. 5. THE BRONZE BULL OF BY¢i SKALA, THE 
WHICH SUGGESTS SOME CONNECTION BETWEEN 


ROCK,” 


BULL-WORSHIP AND THE SACRIFICE. 
INLAYS ON FOREHEAD, 
(44 INS. HIGH.) 


HAVING IRON 


SPINE, 


of which covered pieces of jewellery ; 
of amber or of 
blue glass, golden hair 


beads 


or 


beautiful 
green 


lets, 
brown, 
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FIG. 7. UNIQUE AMONG THE 
FEW WEAPONS DISCOVERED 
IN THE CAVE : A SHORT IRON 
SWORD WITH A RUST-STAINED 
WOODEN SHEATH. 


In some of the skeletons the 
heads were missing, in others the arms or feet. 


Some 
Only five male skeletons 
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FOUND IN 1871 AND 
SHOULDERS AND 


bronze brace- 
iridescent 
fillets, 
rings for the fingers 
and the arms. The 
corpses lying in the 
cave must have been 
a terrible spectacle, 
only to be com- 
pared with a field of 
battle strewn with 
the dead. 

Near the southern 
wall was a pavement 
of hewn stones on 
which wefoundmany | 
human bones, among 
them the skeleton of 
a man and a young 
pig. At the wall 
stood bronze kettles and 
basins, some filled with 
charred grain (Figs. 14 
and 24). One of the 
kettles contained an 
earthen pot of rough 
workmanship, another a 
human skull dyed green 
with verdigris. Between 
this pavement and the 
great hearth stood a small 
altar, consisting of a stone 
slab resting on two hewn 
stones. On it we found | 
the chopped-off hands of | 
a woman, still decorated 
with rings and covered 
with charred grain. Also 
on this altar was the 
right half of a skull, split 
down the middle. Some 
metres behind the pave- 
ment we found some un- 
damaged earthen vessels, 
urns and cups as well as 
a quantity of shards. 
Many urns had covers and 
some of them were filled 
with various substances 
damaged by fire. Some 
contained charred grain, 
a little barley, corn, wheat, 
millet and tares. Others 
contained some light com- 
pact matter of light brown 
colour which, under the 
microscope, showed small 
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balls resembling starch. In 
many vessels there was a 
substance resembling pitch 
which appeared to be charred 
coagulated blood. Among the 
vessels lay the sawed-off dome 
of a human skull, filled with 
charred millet (Fig. 23). The 
skull is cut off horizontally and 
served as a drinking-cup. This 
may be a remnant of canni- 
balism. All the women killed 
in this massacre were young, 
as is shown by the fact that 
their wisdom teeth are still 
lacking or just appearing. The 
skulls have beautiful teeth, are 
nobly curved and belong to the 
type with vaults of medium 
type. Hands and feet are 
small and well-shaped, and the 
figures of these women must 
have been tall and _ slender. 
Most of the bones of horse, 
pig, ox, sheep and goat are 
evidently the remnants of the 
funeral feast. 


The numerous artifacts 
found were made of stone, 
bone, amber, glass, _ gold, 


bronze, iron and pottery. Of 
stone, there were grinding- 
stones, stone balls and cherts 
or hornstones of irregular 
shape which were probably the 
objects of some superstition, 
and amulets and ornaments of jasper, graywacke and 
serpentine. Of bone, there were a number in the form of 
bits and two probably érnamental hammers of carved 
staghorn. Amber beads, shaped like lenses or rings, 
were frequent, as were glass jewels (Fig. 20). Most 
of these were small opaque discs of blue, black and 
greenish vitreous flux, which would be strung 
together to form a necklace. Other types of glass 
beads were spherical, rosette-shaped and millefiori. 
The great number found is consistent with the 
majority of the dead being women, and also with 
the relative absence of weapons. A number of gold 
jewels were also found, including hair fillets, finger 


FIG. 6. 
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FOUND COVERED WITH GRAPHITE. (8} INS. WIDE.) 
rings and bracelets (Figs. 11 and 21). The hair fillets 
were intentionally broken, like all things offered as 
a sacrifice at the grave of a dead king. The gold is 
either a whitish green in colour, containing little 
copper (the ‘‘ electrum ”’ of the ancients), or a beautiful 
dark yellow with a higher percentage of copper. 

A great number of bronze objects, of magnificent 
form and execution, were found in the Byéi Skala 
cave. Outstanding among them were: a magnificent 
bronze breastplate (Fig. 13); a fibula with spiral 
and zig-zag line decoration (Fig. 18); decorated 
bronze sheet, with swastikas and symbolic birds, 
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FIG. 9. A POTTERY URN, ORNAMENTED WITH INCISED 
LINES AND WITH LID PIERCED FOR THE ESCAPE OF SMOKE. 
(63 INs. wipe.) 








MADE AT BYCi SKALA: 





A SHALLOW POTTERY BOWL FROM THE SITE OF THE SACRIFICE, 
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ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE FINDS 

SCRAPS OF WICKERWORK 

(ABOVE) AND WOVEN YARN (BELOW) WHICH THE 

OF FIRE HAS PRESERVED BY CARBONISATION 
FOR 2500 YEARS. 


Very few weapons were 
found, but they include 
a smooth head-cover, 
an iron knife with 
bronze handle, a few 
three - edged bronze 
arrowheads, several 
iron celts and axes 
(Fig. 22), and a short 
iron sword in a wooden 
sheath (Fig. 7). <A 
remarkable feature is 
the way in which the 
normally all-des- 
troying fire has 
preserved objects 
which would 
otherwise have 
disappeared with- 
out a trace. Such 
materials as cloth, 
wickerwork, and 
engraved wood 
have been charred 
but not destroyed 
by the fire, and 
the resistant car- 
bon has preserved 
the form and tex- 
ture of the objects 
(Fig. 6). Such objects 
include easily recog- 
nisable cloth of wool 
or yarn, plaited work 
of rushes, straw and 
reeds, and seeds such 
as wheat, barley, 
millet and tares. 

In conclusion, it 
may be said that the 
funeral of the dead 
prince of the Hallstatt 
Period was as magni- 
ficent as it was horri- 
ble. It is without 
parallel in the pre- 
history of Moravia 
which, situated as it 
is in the heart of 
Europe, was the scene 
of so many prehistoric 
events. There is stili 
much work to be done 
in describing and class- 


ifying the objects 
found. Their photo- 
graphs, Wankel’s 


diaries and my own 
notes are at the dis- 
posal of investigators 
interested in these 
problems. It may 
safely be said that the 
Byci Skala is an inex- 
haustible mine of in- 
formation for general 
human prehistory. 
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presumably from the side of 
the prince’s chariot (Fig. 17) ; 
an interesting and perhaps 
unique object which was 
probably a sceptre carried in 
the corpse’s hands (Fig. 19) ; 
and two remarkable bronze 
objects like outsize armbands, 
hollow and filled with charred 
grain, which were probably of 
symbolic significance (Figs. 15 
and 16). Other bronze ob- 
jects included breastplates 
(Fig. 12), necklaces, pendants 
(Fig. 25), and rings, vessels 
(Figs. 14 and 24), armlets, 
which were very frequent 
(Fig. 11), and a few ankle 
rings. 

Quantities of pottery were 
found, all of it hand-made. 
Some of the vessels were 
covered with graphite, others 
with an easily removed black 
substance. Most of the 
vessels have an elevation at 
the bottom, frequently orna- 
mented on the inside. The 
urns are decorated (Figs. 8, 
9 and 19), and some, being 
sacrificial vessels, have covers 
pierced for the escape of 
smoke. More than 300 pottery 
discs ef all forms and sizes 
were found scattered all over 
the floor, and what they 
were used for is problematic. 





; : 
; 
FIG. 10, PROBABLY CARRIED IN 
THE HANDS OF THE DEAD KING ; 
A BRONZE SCEPTRE IN WHICH 
THE RINGS MAY HAVE CARRIED 
PENDANTS, POSSIBLY UNIQUE. 
(11) INS. HIGH.) 
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HOW A KING WAS BURIED 2500 YEARS AGO: THE GHASTLY ¢ 


SPECIALLY DRAWN BY ZDENEK BURIAN, UNDER 


HE ghastly yet magnificent sacri- 
fice which we show here is 
based on a discovery without parallel 
in the prehistory of Czechoslovakia, 
and can only be compared with the 
Death Pits of Ur (described in detail 
in our issue of June 23, 1928) and the 
North China royal funerals of about 
600 B.C. (described in our issue of 
November 3, 1934). The event we 
illustrate is almost exactly contem- 
porary with the North China Funeral, 
though separated by so many thousand 
miles. The picture, which is by the 
artist Z. Burian, of Prague, is based 
on the notes and discoveries of the 
famous Czech archeologist, so well 
known to our readers for his remark- 
able prehistoric discoveries in Moravia, 
Dr. K. Absolon, who has been 
continuing, expanding and systema- 
tising the discoveries of his grand- 
father, Dr. Wankel, sometimes 
described as ‘“‘ the father of Moravian 
prehistory '' and who died in 1897. 
These discoveries have been made in 
the district north-east of Brno, in 
Czechoslovakia, in a deep cave called 
Bydi Sk4la, ‘‘ the Bull Rock,”’ to which 
an age-old tradition of horror has 
always been attached. In brief, these 
discoveries comprise a paleolithic site 
in the depth of the cave, a smithy of 
about 600 B.C. in which was found 
a cast-iron ring which revolutionises 
previous theories as to the date of the 
invention of casting iron; and also in 
the forepart of the cave the profuse 
and illuminating remains of a kingly 
funeral sacrifice of the Hallstatt 
Period (600 B.C.). The two former 
discoveries will be dealt with in a 
later issue: the funeral sacrifice and 
the attendant remains are described 
in detail on pages 43@ and 433. 
Concerning the event itself and the 
incidents leading up to its ghastly 
climax, Dr. Absolon writes: ‘ Let 
us follow Wankél in reconstructing this 
event. A long and solemn procession 
wends its way through the lonely 
valley. It moves slowly on the rough 
path until it reaches the opening of the 
cave. It is a funeral procession. Two 
horses draw a wooden chariot orna- 
mented with sheets of bronze and iron. 
A corpse lies in state on the carriage. 
Armed men follow and among them 
many women and girls, young and 
beautiful, dressed in precious garments 
garnished with coloured beads of glass 
and amber. On their arms and legs 
they wear rings, and many a jewel of 
gold or bronze sparkles on them. 
Their garments are held together by 
fibule and their long hair by gold 
fillets. Sadly they tread their way. 
They are followed by a crowd of people, 
carrying grain in sacrificial vessels and 
driving cattle for the pyre of the 
beloved chieftain. These offerings are 
meant as symbols of farming and 
cattle-raising. The procession halts in 
front of the cave. A pyre is erected 
in the front chamber, tltuminated by 
the dim light filtering into it. The 
chariot with the corpse is put on the 
pyre and fire is applied to it. The 
fire crackles and flares up, throwing a 
blinding light into the back of the 
chamber. It reveals a scene horrible 
beyond description. The women and 
servants are driven into the cave, 
robbed of their jewels and_ killed. 
Some women have their hands chopped 
off, others their heads broken. There 
is no pause in the killing until all the 
victims are dead. At the altar a priest, 
assisted by the bravest of’ the com- 
rades-in-arms of the dead king, 
performs a bloody ceremony. Horses 
and other domestic animals are killed 
and cut into pieces which are thrown 
all over the floor of the chamber. 
The vessels with the offerings are put 
into a heap over which charred grain 
is strewn. Then the funeral feast takes 
place. After this the crowd rolls big 
stones over the corpses and the entire 
floor of the cave to protect the holy 
place from desecration.... The 
memory of the dreadful event lingered 
among the population of the neighbour- 
hood for centuries, and it was left to 
the spade of the modern explorer to 
unravel the mystery of the cave." 


SACRIFICIAL RITES AS HORRIBLE AS THEY WERE MAGNIFICENT: THE SCENE ACCURATELY REC‘ 
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TLY CLIMAX TO A ROYAL FUNERAL IN PREHISTORIC MORAVIA. 


BURIAN, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF Dr. K. ABSOLON. 


TELY RECONSTRUCTED BY AN ARTIST FROM PAST AND RECENT DISCOVERIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
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RELICS OF ONE OF PREHISTORY’S MOST ya 
AND POTTERY TREASURES DISCOVERED IN ‘7H 
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FIG. 12 (ABOVE). A 
REMARKABLE BRONZE 
BREASTPLATE WITH 
THIRTEEN HANGING 
CHAINS AND PEN- 
DANTS, FOUND ON 
THE SACRIFICIAL SITE 
AND INCLUDED IN 
THE RECONSTRUCTION 
ON PP. 434-435- 
(9% INS. WIDE.) 


‘\ f) 


‘ FIG. If. KNOBBED, RIBBED AND SPIRAL BRACELETS OF BRONZE, GOLD AND 
LIGNITE, TYPICAL OF MORE THAN A HUNDRED FOUND. (ABOUT HALF-SIZE.) 
\ : 
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FIG 15 (LEFT). A 
MYSTERIOUS BRONZE 
ORNAMENT, RESEM- 
BLING AN ARMBAND 
BUT TOO LARGE 
(ptaM. 11} INS.) TO 
HAVE BEEN WORN AS 
SUCH. HOLLOW AND 
DISCOVERED FILLED 
WITH CHARRED 
GRAIN. POSSIBLY 








USED AS SOME SORT FIG. 16 (ABOVE). A CURIOUS 
OF SYMBOL. HOLLOW ARMBAND: MADE OF 
ra RRONZE AND GEOMETRICALLY 





DECORATED. MUCH SMALLER (DIAM. 
M 4 INS.) BUT RESEMBLING FIG. 15. 
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FIG. 21, GOLD HAIR FILLETS, FOUND ON THE FUNERAL PYRE: INTENTIONALLY BROKEN AS PART OF THE RITE. MADE OF THIN, FIG. 22. AN IRON AXE, ONE OF THE 

{ RICHLY-ORNAMENTED GOLD PLATES AND FITTED WITH A CATCH AND HOLE FOR FASTENING. (DIAM. OF EACH, ABOUT 7} INS.) FEW WEAPONS. (ABOUT 5} INS. HIGH.) 
it 
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ST (MAGNIFICENT FUNERAL PYRES: GOLD, BRONZE 
IN THE BYCI SKALA CAVE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
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N_ these pages 
we continue the 
magnificent record of 
Dr. Absolon’s  dis- 
coveries in the Byéi 
SkAala cave near Brno, 
in Czechoslovakia. His 
article on pp. 432-433 
recounts the story of 
} this discovery, and on 
a} PP- 434-435 we give 
an artist’s vivid but 
scientifically accurate 
reconstruction of the 
ghastly drama which 
was enacted in the 
cave some 2500 years 
ago. Other discoveries 
'\ of Dr. Absolon will 
\\ be published in a 
\\ later issue. A remark- 
'} able feature of the 
i} individual discoveries 
'} made on the site of 
the sacrifice is the 
\\ very large number of 
\\ objects of jewellery 
\{ and the very small 
}{ number of weapons 
| and armour generally; 
and this, coupled 
i 
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with the fact that of 
the more than forty 
human skeletons 
found on the site 
only five were males 
and the remainder 
mostly young and 
well - formed women, 
brings home some of 
































the horror of this FIG. 13. A MAGNIFICENT BRONZE BREASTPLATE. FOUND 
\ ghastly rite. CEMENTED TOGETHER WITH VERDIGRIS IN ORIGINAL . 
ite whe FORM. (DIAM. OF DISC, 7} INS.) \\, FIG. «4 (ABOVE). A 
\. Fm. a FIG, 18 (LEFT). A FINE RIBBED BRONZE BUCKET- 
BRONZE FIBULA OR 





LIKE VESSEL, FOUND 
NEAR THE WALL OF THE 
CAVE, CONTAINING 
CHARRED CEREAL, PRE- 
SUMABLY FOR USE IN THE 

my SACRIFICE. (7 INS. WIDE.) 1 
\ 


BUCKLE, ORNAMENTED 
WITH SPIRAL AND ZIG- 
ZAG LINES AND WITH 
NINE STUDS FOR FASTEN- 
ING. (4 INS. WIDE.) , 
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FIG. 17. RICHLY DECORATED BRONZE SHEET, PRESUMABLY FROM THE SIDE 
OF THE FUNERAL CHAPIOT. NOTE SWASTIKA AND BIRD ORNAMENT. 
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FIG. I9 A POTTERY URN, ONE OF MANY DISCOVERED ON THE " FIG. 20. GLASS BEADS AND ORNAMENTS TYPICAL OF THE 
SACRIFICIAL SITE. CONTAINING CHARRED GRAIN AND WITH LID { MANY FOUND aT BY¢i SKALA, INCLUDING MILLEFIORI, 
PIERCED FOR THE ESCAPE OF SMOKE. (6} INS. WIDE.) ay ROSETTES AND TINY URNS. 









































BOWL : PERHAPS EVIDENCE OF CANNIBALISM. A HUMAN SKULL WAS FOUND. (ABOUT 15 INS. WIDE.) AMULET, ACTUAL SIZE, ABOUT 91 INS, MIGH,. 





cs A SKULL, SAWN OFF AND ADAPTED TO FORM A DRINKING va FIG. 24. A TWO-HANDLED BRONZE VESSEL, IN WHICH cx 25. A BRONZE NECKLACE WITH sean-vooTn) 
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“THEY WENT TO PORTUGAL ot 


ENGLISH tics ON Pebscicasuen paceasnecl ee, weights 


oy soansnnny ~ . 
AV cortyaengy att ove any 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


ISS MACAULAY, after a long and close study 

on the spot, has had the original notion of 
recording the visits, views and vagaries of English 
people who preceded her in Portugal. Her book is 
long, crowded with amusing, charming and sometimes 
dramatic (the earthquake is not missed, nor the wars) 
detail, and it is written, as every reader of “‘ Orphan 
Island ”’ 


would expect, in admirable prose. To call 





‘‘KRITISH WINE SHIPPERS IN RUA NOVA DOS_INGLEZES, 
BY J. J. FORRESTER, 1834. 


(By Kind Permission of Messrs. Offey, Forrester and Co.) 


her a historian manqué would be to imply a regret that 
she has spent so many years on her delightful fictions ; 
but she certainly knows how to do this sort of job, 
and to face the preliminary hard work of research. 

She opens with piratical English Crusaders who 
found Portugal a convenient port of call and source 
of plunder, on the way to their religious mission in the 
Holy Land. She proceeds to John of Gaunt, descending 
on Portugal with a numerous legitimate and illegitimate 
family, failing to achieve the Castilian throne, but 
leaving behind him a daughter as wife of King John, 
foundress of an Anglo-Portuguese dynasty, and 
premonitress of a secular Alliance. Essex appears 
here as a raider; Rupert with King Charles’s Navy, 
taking refuge from~ Blake, but~ embarrassing™ to~ a 
sympathetic king, who dreaded Cromwell and the 
threat to his overseas trade. Later, 
trade dominates the scene, with large 
settlements of British traders and the 
development of the port-wine business. 
And then come the literary men: 
Fielding, who is buried in Lisbon, 
Southey (who learnt the language and 
wrote a ‘“‘ History of Portugal ”’), 
Byron (who was uncomplimentary in 
‘* Childe Harold ’’), and those strange 
beings Beckford and Borrow, with 
various miscellaneous people who got 
into trouble for sympathy with con- 
stitutional movements or alleged Free- 
masonry. The pages about these, with 
their abundant documentation, are a 
sort of anthology. We are reminded 
again of that exquisite egoist Beckford’s 
epistolary ;power and cynical attitude, 
and of the strangeness of Borrow as the 
emissary in Russia, Spain and Portugal 
of a Bible Society. It is evident that 
he sold the Bible not for love of the 
Bible, but in order to annoy the 
Papists. Nowadays it is seldom 
remembered that the friend of gypsies, 
the apostle of “ the wind on the heath,” 
had had so varied a career and travelled 
so widely that one of his self-testimon- 
ials ran, ‘“‘ I speak Russ, Mandchou 
and the Tartar or broken Turkish of 
the Steppes, and have some knowledge of Chinese.” 
There are crowds of other figures; and they are 
sean cntaed iil by kind and not chronologically. 





‘They Went to Portugal.” By Rose Macaulay. Illustrated, 
riceamen Cape; 18s.) 


OPORTO.” 


(Jlustrations reproduced from the book “ They Went to Portugal” ; 


This engaging book, with its diversity of characters, 
its garland of quotations from letters and books, its 
vivid conjurations of scenes long over, its humour 
and sense of the picturesque, will make good reading 
now, and browsing later, for many an English lover 
of the past or of Portugal. It might have, in a different 
way, an equal interest for the cultivated Portuguese, 
who will be reminded of the number and variety of 

eminent, or odd, or 
eminent and odd, 


visitors — princes 
and _ poets, mer- 
chants, soldiers, 
sailors, dilettanti, 


political agitators— 
who have come to 
their country from 
ours, and will find 
in it a large col- 
lection of opinions 
about their scenery, 
their customs and 
themselves. Not 
all of these are com- 
plimentary. There 
have been plenty 
of jaundiced spec- 
tators of the splen- 
dours of Cintra and 
such places, who 
have paraphrased 
the hymn: 


Where every prospect 
pleases 
And only man is 
vile. 


But nobody can 
expect unqualified 
eulogy from 
foreigners : visitors 
to England have 
sometimes found not merely “‘ man ’’ to be vile, but the 
‘‘ prospects ’’ also—there are still people in Europe, 
deluded by old reports, who believe that England is 
perpetually shrouded by a smoky fog, just not dense 
enough to render invisible the streams of incessant rain. 

And that reminds me of a book which I have 
long thought should be written, and which Miss 
Macaulay is the obvious person to undertake, should 
she be so inclined. ‘‘ They Came to England ”’ (oddly 
enough, in the light of her title) was the title 
I envisaged: and I thought that it might produce 
a very strange and engaging miscellany. There is 
abundant material from various ages, and all sorts 
and conditions of men. Fifteenth-century ambas- 
sadors reported to the-Doges on-us-;- in- the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries foreigners reported on our 


FROM THE PAINTING 





“THE MARRIAGE OF PHILIPPA OF LANCASTER WITH JOHN I. OF PORTUGAL. 
MS. IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


(By Kind Permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 


history and manners; and after that there was a 
constant succession of visitors of note, whose haunts 
and habits here would be worth discovering, even if 
they left little behind them in the way of comment— 
unless rapid exit ranks as comment. Voltaire was 
here in George I.’s time and wrote an interesting series 


“By ROSE / MACA ULA y. 2 


FROM A ROYAL 


by Courtesy of the Publisher, Jonathan Cape.) 
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of letters on Eng- 
land (published 
here in the 1730’s) \ 
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in which he ranged 

over all sorts of 

themes, from his 
inevitable Locke 
and Newton to the 
poet Waller— 
whose opulence led 
him to the reflec- 
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: MISS ROSE MACAULAY, THE AUTHOR 
tion that the Eng- Agiate 
lish bility and Cf THE BOOK “THEY WENT TO 
isn novilty an PORTUGAL,” REVIEWED ON THIS 
gentry set an ex- PAGE. 


cellent example by iiss Macaulay, who is perhaps best known 
practising the arts asa — and peavey? po has 

many s to her name, of which per- 
as well as patron- haps the most popular are “ Dangerous 
ising them. There a a bm td e hoe ain 

° slan an ‘ou! vate. 

were the painters She has also written essays and criticism, 
and sculptors who and is the compiler of some anthologies, 





‘““ WILLIAM BECKFORD IN 1781." FROM 
THE PORTRAIT BY ROMNEY. 


(By Kind Permission of Lord Bearsted.) 


visited and settled: later, there were, 
apart from an increasing number of 
note-taking travellers, a host of 
musicians and poets. 

Mozart, as a small boy, spent 
some months in Ebury Street, and 
composed his first symphony there ; 
his father described the Pimlico Road 
district, now dominated by Chelsea 
Barracks and piles of Industrial Dwell- 
ings and flats (including Fountain 
Court, or Squatters’ Rest), as a rural 
Eden sprinkled with noblemen'’s castles. 
Mozart’s house, brick of the late 
seventeenth century, still stands, 
empty and badly battered in the 1940 
blitz ; surely it might have priority of 
repair ? Weber and Chopin came here ; 
Mendelssohn was quite a frequenter, 
ranging as far as the Hebrides and 
having regular sojourning places in 
London, one of which was, I think, in 
Baker Street, in the pre-Sherlock era. 
Heine came briefly and hated it; 
Baudelaire tasted the fogs; Verlaine 
was here for a considerable time, partly 
in the queer réle of master in a preparatory school at 
Bournemouth, or some such spot not very reminiscent of 
Montmartre and the Rat Mort. Max O’Rell might be 
drawn on, and several living successors, including (as a 
last consolation after many buffetings) the complimen- 
tary author of “ The English; Are They Human?” 
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CLEARING THE CORINTH CANAL. 








CLEARING THE CORINTH CANAL : SALVAGE OPERATORS AT WORK ON A BLOCK-SHIP SUNK 
BY THE GERMANS ACROSS THE ENTRANCE DURING THEIR WITHDRAWAL FROM GREECE. 





WORK TO RESTORE A VITAL ARTERY OF SOUTHERN GREECE: CLEARING OPERATIONS 
TO REMOVE ONE OF THE SHIPS SUNK BY THE GERMANS TO BLOCK THE CORINTH CANAL. 





THE CORINTH CANAL TO-DAY, SHOWING DEBRIS AND THE WRECK OF A RAILWAY BRIDGE, 
SOME OF THE GERMAN DEMOLITIONS, ON WHICH CLEARANCE WORK HAS ALREADY BEGUN. 


One of the great tasks of reconstruction which face Greece to-day is the clearance of the Corinth 
Canal, and it is a task upon which operations have already begun. This four-mile-long waterway, 
cut through the rocky Isthmus of Corinth, north of the Peloponnese, is of considerable importance 
in the supply of Athens from the west coast as it saves vessels a two-hundred-mile détour round 
by Cape Matapan. During their withdrawal from Greece the Germans carried out extensive and 
effective demolitions. They sank block-ships in the entrances, blew up bridges, drove complete 
trains into the cuttings, and dynamited the rocky banks of the canal bringing down tons of débris, 
as shown in one of our pictures. It is estimated that it will take several years to clear the 
channel again. ‘The idea of this canal was contemplated as long ago as the times of Cesar, 
Nero and Hadrian, but it was not until 1881-93 that the project became fact. 





PRESERVING THE D-DAY BEACHES. 


In contrast to that siow bui steady process by which the nations of Europe are rebuilding what 
war laid low, and destroying the edifices which war created, the French authorities, it was recently 
stated at an international conference of tourist organisations, have decided not to remove the signs 
of war on those Normandy beaches on which the heroic actions of D-Day and after were fought 
out. It has been felt that these signs of battle, the pill-boxes and casemates of the Western 
Wall, the block-ships and remnants of the great artificial harbours, and all the wreckage of war 
with which the beaches and their environs are still littered, are in themselves a memorial of the 
brave men who fought there and a record of the dangers they faced and the means by which 
they overcame them. Also it has been thought that many will wish to visit these battlefields, 
some for the first time, to wonder and admire, but others, for a second and maybe happier visit, 
to recall their own deeds and fight their battles over again. 








at 


A UNIT OF THE WESTERN WALL WHICH IS TO BE A MEMORIAL: A GERMAN CONCRETE 
STRONG-POINT ON THE NORMANDY BEACHES WHERE THE LANDINGS TOOK PLACE, 





WRECKAGE WHICH IS NOT TO BE CLEARED AWAY: AN AMERICAN VESSEL, STRANDED 
IN THE NORMANDY LANDINGS, NOW TO REMAIN AS A MEMORIAL OF BATTLE, 








PEACE AFTER CHAOS: 


A LINE OF BLOCK-SHIPS, A PONTGON AND 


MEMORIALS OF THE NORMANDY LANDINGS, LEFT IN MEMORY 


BRIDGING 


MATERIAL, 
OF BRAVE DEEDS. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN CATTLE EPIC: SCENES FROM 
FILM WHICH RE-ENACTS A WARTIME 

















PART OF THE VAST HERD OF CATTLE DURING THE EPIC 2000-MILE TREK ACROSS 
THE WILDS OF AUSTRALIA WHICH FORMS THE THEME OF “‘ THE OVERLANDERS.” 














THE FIRST GREAT OBSTACLE: THE HERD BEING 
DRIVEN INTO THE CROCODILE-INFESTED ROPER RIVER. 











HE first film to (ABOVE.) WILD HORSES 
be made by STAMPEDING INTO A WATER- 
an English com- HOLE: A SCENE REFLECT- 
ING THE AUTHENTIC ATMO- 








pany in Australia, sil a 
** The Overlanders,”’ SORERE OF FRE OVER: OF THE GREAT HERD OF CATTLE SWIMMING 


which recently had saameancsil A DRAMATIC 2000-MILES TREK THROUGH SOME 
its premiére at the 
Leicester Square 
Theatre, London, 
has been widely 
hailed as one of 
the most authentic 
films of recent 
years. It was 
written and 
directed by Harry 
Watt, who went to 
Australia two years 
ago with a mandate 
from producer 
Michael Balcon, of 
Ealing Studios, to 
choose his own sub- 
ject and make a 
film of it. He found 
his subject in the 
epic cross-country 
trek in 1943 of 
thousands of head 
of cattle from the 
Northern Territory, 
then threatened by 
the Japanese, to 
safety 2000 miles 
away across some of 
the toughest coun- 
try in the world. 
He made the story 


of his film the story 
DAPHNE CAMPBELL, AN AUSTRALIAN ARMY NURSE AND OUT- of a small band of MARY PARSONS (DAPHNE CAMPBELL) ROUNDING UP STRAGGLERS FROM THE MAIN 


STANDING HORSEWOMAN, WHO PLAYS THE PART OF MARY PARSONS. [Continued opposite, HERD OF CATTLE: A SCENE TYPICAL OF AUSTRALIA'S NORTHERN TERRITORY. 
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“THE OVERLANDERS,” AN EXCITING BRITISH 
TREK ACROSS A CONTINENT. 


























CHIPS RAFFERTY, AS DAN MCALPINE, THE DROVER, RIDING BETWEEN GIANT 
ANT-HILLS IN THE BRUSH TO ROUND UP STRAGGLERS OF THE GREAT HERD. 














ABORIGINES, WARNED BY THE “ BUSH TELEGRAPH,” 
KEEPING A CONSTANT WATCH ON THE WAGON TRAIL. 














(ABOVE.) THE PARSONS Continued.) 
FAMILY—VOLUNTEERS FOR pioneers who blazed 
THE TRAIL-BLAZING TREK— the trail for the 
URGING THEIR WAGON TEAM great trek. In the 
ONWARD THROUGH THE face of scorn from 
WILDS. his fellow-drovers, 
one Dan McAlpine, 
with such helpers 
as he can persuade 
to go with him, 
sets out to “ over- 
land" 1000 head 
of cattle against 
odds which seem 
almost hopeless in 
a wild journey the 
distance from 
London to Moscow. 
The filming was 
done inthe 
Northern Territory 
itself—the first time 
a complete film 
unit had gone into 
the heart of Aus- 
tralia—and shows 
to the world for 
the first time some 
of the beauty of 
the rea! Australia. 
The cast, which 
was chosen on the 
spot, includes two 
“ discoveries "’: 
Chips Rafferty, as 
Dan McAlpine, and 
Daphne Campbell, 
a young Army 
nurse, who plays 
DAN MCALPINE (CHIPS RAFFERTY) RECONNOITRING A ROCKY HILL-TRACK BEFORE the part of Mary PA PARSONS AND DAN MCALPINE WATCHING, FROM A HIGH RIDGE, 
TAKING THE HERD OVER ONE OF THE MOST HAZARDOUS OBSTACLES ON THE TREK. Parsons. THE HERD GRAZING IN THE WIDE VALLEY BELOW. 


ACROSS A FLOODED RIVER: AN EXCITING SCENE FROM 
OF THE TOUGHEST COUNTRY IN THE WORLD. 
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FRANCE RETURNS TO LOW-H.P. CARS: 
“BABY” MODELS AT THE PARIS SHOW. 
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A 3-H.P. FOUR-SEATER FOUR-DOOR SALOON: THE DYN NHARD WHICH 
HAS A TWO-CYLINDER ENGINE AND CRUISES AT 40 M.P.H. 
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ONE OF THE SMALL “ ECONOMY” CARS EXHIBITED AT THE INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SHOW 
IN PARIS THE THREE-WHEELED MATHIS O THE ROAD. 
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WHICH THE ENGINE IS PLACED AT THE REAR: THE sabres RENAULT WHICH 
A PETROL CONSUMPTION OF 47 MILES T THE 


<= 


THE 4-H.P. FOUR-CYLINDER ENGINE OF THE NEW RENAULT WHICH GIVES c 
A MAXIMUM SPEED OF 56 M.P.H. 


es 
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THE I§-H.P, ENGINE AT THE REAR OF THE ROVIN — JRE SEATER , ) DESIGNED RY M. J. A. GREGOIRE: A CHASSIS, THE FRAME OF WHICH CONSISTS 
FOR SHORT JOURNEYS IN TOWNS. F OF A ONE-PIECE ALLOY CASTING, ON SHOW 5 


Petrol restrictions, taxation and the need for economy have heralded the “ Age of Panhard, Mathis and Renault may be classed as small cars remarkable only for their 
the Baby Car."' In fact, cars of that type were a feature of the International Motor low-powered engines which develop speeds of over 45 m.p.h. The Rovin and the 
Show which opened in Paris on October 3. Some of the midget vehicles exhibited | Julien are in a class by themselves: miniature vehicles suitable as runabouts in town. 
were illustrated in our issue of October 12, here we show other models and the being handy in traffic and taking up very little space. Both the Panhard and the 
engines of the 4-h.p. Renault and 1}-h.p. Rovin which are mounted at the rear of Mathis have two-cylinder engines and all have a low petrol consumption. In_ the 
the chassis, occupying the space usually provided for the storage of luggage. The dawn of motoring low-powered engines were the rule rather than the exception. 
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FOR ALL FROM A POWER-HOUSE SUPPLY. 
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HEATING AND HOT WATER FOR A WHOLE DISTRICT—A SYSTEM NOW ACCEPTED IN PRINCIPLE FOR PARTS OF WESTMINSTER—ILLUSTRATED BY A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING PUBLISHED 
IN “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF FEBRUARY 3, 1945. (Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, from information supplied by Arthur Scull and Son, Limited, Bristol.) 


DISTRICT HEATING : 


On October 10 London took its first step forward towards the installation of district 
heating, when Westminster City Council agreed in principle to plans for buying heat 
from Battersea Power Station to supply constant hot water and central heating for 
proposed flats in Pimlico. Nearly two years ago we illustrated how this system of 
district heating works and we give above the diagrammatic drawing which we pub- 
lished in February 1945. The system was also discussed, especially as it affects town 
planning, at the Ministry of Fuel and Power Conference of October 8-10 recently. 
Briefly, and in general, the system consists of a central power-house, from which hot 
water is piped to a number of houses or blocks of flats, each of which has its con- 
sumption meter and is supplied with heat for a central-heating installation and also 
constant hot water for baths and all domestic washing purposes, all cooled water 
returning by a return duct to the power-house for re-heating. The system is not 
new as far as other countries are concerned, and already exists, for example, in 
Canada and Russia. Moreover, in Dundee, two districts are supplied with direct hot 


HOW A TOWN WOULD BENEFIT IN SERVICE, HEALTH AND AMENITY FROM CENTRALLY SUPPLIED HEAT AND HOT WATER. A DIAGRAM 
DETAIL RIGHT) EXHIBITED AT THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER CONFERENCE WHICH TOOK PLACE THIS MONTH. 


| 


(LEFT) WITH ENLARGED 


water at a cost, it has been stated, of 3s. 9d. a week. Large-scale installations are 
also proposed at Manchester. The Westminster scheme, which varies from the normal 
principle in buying surplus heat from Battersea Power-House instead of installing a 
separate plant, aims to supply about 1600 flats with 30 gallons of hot water per 
head per day and central heating to maintain a constant temperature of 65 degrees 
in the living-room and 60 degrees in the remainder of the flat, at ‘an estimated 
over-all weekly charge of 4s. 8d., which will vary with the size of the flat."" The 
same amenities, it is claimed, would cost I5s. 4d. if provided by the open fireplace 
system. The main advantages of the system are: reduction of fog and smoke, with 
consequent benefits to health ; economy of fuel—the Westminster scheme, it is claimed, 
would save 5000 tons of coal every year, heat for heat; simplification of coal supply ; 
warmth, comfort and saving of labour for the householder. The main disadvantages 
are the ‘igh capital cost, a mew constant charge to the householder, and the 
vulnerability of the system to strikes or general breakdown. 
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THE HEDGEROW HARVEST. 
RUIT is again plentiful in the shops. 


particularly those growing wild, are important in the maintenance of 
our national health ? 

On what grounds can we justify attention to the hedgerow fruits ? 
Is there any point, once other fruits can be bought readily, for our 
making use of blackberries, hips, haws, elderberries, sloes, bullace, 
rowanberries, and a number of others ? These two questions give 
at least room for ‘interesting speculation, mainly along three lines. 
To begin with, there is the view, difficult to support with exact 
argument, that indigenous products are a priori the most effective. 
Secondly, we may wander, with no little profit and entertainment, in 
the fields of vitamin, mineral salt and sugar content. And, finally, 
there is the psychological aspect of nutrition. 

It is generally accepted that beside the nettle there will always be 
found the dock. Both are common enough for this to be the case. 
This example is, however, always quoted in support of the view that 
wherever nature plants a poison, nearby will be growing the antidote. 
But are there many other examples of the same thing? Perhaps 
Culpeper’s view has more to recommend it : that remedies for indigenous 
maladies reside in the indigenous herbs; that the home-grown remedy, 
so to speak, must of necessity be more effective than an imported drug. 
These and other views and beliefs form the general thesis that we 
should look to native foods for the best protection and nourishment : 
that by some subtle alchemy the climatic and geographical conditions 
of a given region will produce in the vegetation precisely those things 
needed to meet the conditions prevailing in that region. It is a pretty 
idea, arguable at length, in support of which many feasible illustrations 
can be brought forward. A striking example is found in the case of 
the wild rose. This is dealt with in some detail in a later paragraph, and 
as it is typical of so many others the point need not be elaborated here. 

When we come to the question of the biochemical content of food- 
stuffs, we enter a field which, in addition to being more modern in 
outlook, is founded upon more scientific evidence. Except to those 
with both time and opportunity for close study, the range and com- 
plexity of tables of mineral salts, vitamin and sugar 
contents, calories, fats, oils and so on, the balancing of 
one quality against another, and the estimation of the 
percentage values of each in relation to whether the food 
is eaten fresh, raw, cooked, after storing, or preserved 
in this, that or the other way, are apt to appear formid- 
able. But in dealing with fruits, mainly valuable as 
protective foods, it is necessary to consider the vitamins 
and mineral salts only. A few examples will suffice to 
stress the enormous value of the wild fruits. Wild 
vegetation is, generally, richer in vitamin A than culti- 
vated; blackberries have nearly twice as much as 
gooseberries, and three times as much as grapes or 
blackcurrants. For vitamin C the fact is even more 
striking ; rose-hips and haws contain two-and-a-half 
times the amount found in blackcurrants, eight times 
that found in oranges, while the vitamin C content of 
such things as pear, plum, apple, cherry, banana and 
grape is no more than 1 to 2 per cent. of that of the 
humble rose-hip. To give a more direct comparison 
between wild and cultivated fruits, the wild strawberry 
has 50 percent. more vitamin C than the garden product. 

The tables of vitamin content given by different 
authors do not always agree. Often there are appre- 
ciable discrepancies, but at worst they are differences 
in detail and not in principle. Some of the differences 
are, however, of another order. Thus, the use of rose- 
hips against deficiency diseases caused by the winter 
diet is historically very old throughout the whole of 
Northern and Central Europe. And, of considerable 
significance, the more rigorous the winter, with con- 
sequently a higher incidence of deficiency disease, the 
higher the vitamin C content of the native rose-hip. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in regard to Scandinavia and Russia. Even 
in the British Isles, there is an increase as we travel from the 
more temperate south to the rigorous north. For the valuable 
mineral salts, too, a similar story can be read, and, apart from a 
natural tendency for wild fruits to be richer in these than the 
cultivated forms, there is in addition the fact that they are growing 
in a naturally composted soil, whereas the cultivated products are 
too often grown in ground emaciated by cultivation. 

It is not possible in a limited space to deal adequately with the 
many varieties of wild fruit to be had, but the virtues of one or 
two may be cited. The health of the children in wartime Britain 
has benefited to an incalculable degree from rose-hip syrup, about 
which sufficient has already been said, and it is to be hoped that 
the production of this syrup has come to stay. Then there are 
elderberries, long used by a limited percentage of, the population, 
They may be eaten raw, alone or in combination with other fruits ; 
they may be dried; they can be used in pies, jams and syrups in 
a great variety of ways. Their value as a protective food, even 
medicine, has long been established. Yet each year tons of them 
go to waste in London alone. Blackberries have a similar value. And, 
finally, the most delectable jam is made with a mixture of black- 
berries, elderberries, sloes, crab apples, hips, haws and rowanberries. 

The third point : it is accepted that nutrition is as much a matter 
of the mind as of the purely physical processes involved. In the 
use of the wild fruits there is an intense asthetic satisfaction. Their 
colours are satisfying, their flavours delicate, there is romance and 
adventure, an appeal to the primeval in us, in the gathering and 
preparation of them, and in the experimentation with varying 
combinations of flavours. Moreover, the gustatory enthusiasm 


the fruit. 


a a 


There is something resembling the 1939° 

normality. Perhaps it is a passing phase; perhaps as autumn passes into winter 
the bare spaces will reappear in the shop windows. At all events, we may hope, and perhaps 
presume, that some day we shall enjoy again imported fruits in their former abundance. 
If so, shall we forget some of the wartime lessons, and lose sight of the fact that, however 
good may be the quality and value of the imported products, opr native fruits, 
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POSSESSING A DELIGHTFUL FLAVOUR BUT DIFFICULT 
TO FIND IN QUANTITY: THE WILD STRAWBERRY, 
WHOSE VITAMIN C CONTENT IS 50 PER CENT. 
GREATER THAN THAT OF THE CULTIVATED VARIETY. 





USED IN A NUMBER OF PRESERVES AND IN THE MAKING OF SLOE GIN: THE SLOE, Prunus 

Spinosa, WHICH HAS A HIGHER MINERAL SALT CONTENT THAN THE CULTIVATED PLUM. 

all wild fruits have a higher mineral salt content than cultivated 

of skin compared with the total volume of 

The mineral salt content of any fruit is, in addition, to a large extent 
influenced by the composition of the soil in which it grows. 








A DOCTOR TELLS THE CRETAN EPIC. 


AWRENCE DURRELL, in his Foreword to ‘“‘Ciimax 1N CRETE,” by Theodore 
Stephanides (Faber ; 
immediate topicality, sensationalism, or inaccuracy,” a generalisation which renders scant 
justice to a body of men who have done much good work and often risked their lives in 
There was, indeed, no necessity for the Foreword. Good wine needs no bush ; 
and Dr. Stephanides is to be thanked for his vivid, evocative account of the battle for 


8s. 6d.), says it can claim “ none of the journalistic virtues of 


Crete and the subsequent retreat and evacuation to Alexandria. 
Attached to the R.A.M.C., he tells us he set out to describe the mental, 
moral and psychological reactions of ordinary individuals—himself 
included—when suddenly confronted by a wholly unexpected 
emergency. That he achieves: and much besides. He can tell us, 
for example, that after being machine-gunned by German ’planes he, 
in his hurry to get away, barked his shins badly against something. 
“This turned out to be a primitive-looking peasant plough, just a 
roughly-shaped bough from a tree with a smaller lopped-off branch 
projecting from its underside at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
This branch had been sharpened and hardened in the fire to form the 
ploughshare.” Which leads to a brief dissertation on why the modern 
spade plough is unsuitable in those districts. Most graphic is the 
story of the retreat, with its physical and moral problems cropping 
up continually. To quote again: “I felt as though my head would 
burst from the noise and the concussion, and I kept on muttering: 
‘I won’t give up, damn you; I won’t give up!’” The repetition of 
some such phrase, “ childish though it may seem,” proved very effective. 
But one could goon quoting. The book is one to be read in its entirety. 

There could scarcely be a more apt rejoinder to Mr. Durrell’s gibe 
at the journalists than Alexander Werth’s “ THE YEAR OF STALINGRAD ” 
(Hamish Hamilton ; 1 5s. ). This well-known correspondent believes that 
the period under review was the year in which Russia fought her 
Battle for Survival and won it. Psychologically, he says, it was the 
most interesting and remarkable period in his four years’ experience 
of wartime Russia. ‘‘ Seldom, either before or since, could the inner 
workings of the Russian mind be so closely observed as during the 
Year of Stalingrad. Those who to-day find it so hard to ‘ understand 
the Russians’ may find this book of some assistance.”’ They certainly 
will. It does not give all the answers. That could not be expected, 
for at the moment the Riddle of Russia is well-nigh as puzzling as 
the Riddle of the Sphinx. Mr. Werth can show how something very 
far-reaching followed the fall of Rostov—a whole series of reforms 
inside the Red Army which had an effect not only on 
the discipline and morale of that Army but on the 
mentality of the Russian people. It is a very full 
book : it ranges from the Murmansk convoys to the 
“ Affaire Hess,” from travels between Volga and Don 
to the actual Battle of Stalingrad—after which ‘‘ Russia 
became a mighty factor in world politics.”” Russia was 
then becoming Europe-conscious. We are feeling the 
effects of that to-day. 

Murmansk and Malta were two of the outstanding 
convoys of the war. There is little in ‘‘ H.M.S.* Ropney’ 
AT War,” by Kenneth Thompson and the Ship’s Com- 
pany (Hollis and Carter; 10s. 6d.), to compare with 
Alexander Werth’s graphic convoy pictures in the three 
opening chapters of his book. For all that, the almost 
minute-by-minute record of what happened from 
7.45 a.m. to 8.15 p.m. during the second day of a 
Malta convoy is dramatic in its very terseness. Having 
taken part in both Malta and Murmansk convoys, 
Rodney’s men decided that the enemy attacks on the 
former were the more concentrated. The action against 
the Bismarck, Oran, D-Day—all come into the picture. 
We get to know officers and men alike. A happy 
book of a happy ship. 

Few laymen can conceive of the romance of 
navigation. Arthur J. Hughes, O.B.E., is steeped in 
that romance. He has completed fifty years in the 
City of London as a maker of navigational instruments ; 
he has met the great navigators brought up in the days 
of sailing-ships ; the great air navigators of the present 
generation have been his friends; he was responsible 
personally for the introduction of the echo sounder and 
the dead-beat compass at sea and the aperiodic compass and the 
bubble sextant in the air. Consequently, as author of ‘‘ History or 
Air Navication ” (Allen and Unwin ; 10s. 6d.), be is fully qualified 
for the task he set himself. He does not believe that ground control 
or radar or any other device will mechanise navigation : ‘‘ always 
the machine will house the quiet, steady man of method and skilled 
observation that brings the ship to rest.”” He reminds us that while 
the seaman took 500 years to perfect his navigation, the airman 
has taken but thirty-three, ten of them years of actual warfare. 

“*Canapa’s BatTLeE 1n Normanpy,” by Colonel C. P. Stacey, 
O.B.E. (Department of National Defence, Ottawa ; 25 cents), is the 
third of a series published with the object of giving the Canadian 
people authentic historical information concerning the contribution 
of their Army to victory. Two earlier books dealt with the years 
of waiting in the United Kingdom and with the opening phase of 
Canadian operations in the Mediterranean theatre. The story 
now given is well and simply told and fully illustrated with maps, 
photographs and paintings by official war artists. 

Miss Dorothy Sayers says she has called her collection of twenty- 
one essays “ Unpoputar Opinions” (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) partly 
because “‘ to warn a person off a book is the surest way of getting 
him to read it" (is such subterfuge necessary with anything Miss 
Sayers writes ?), but chiefly because she has evidence that all the 
opinions expressed have caused a certain amount of annoyance one 
way or another, Three of these fugitive pieces, in fact, were so 
unpopular with the persons who commissioned them that they 
were suppressed before they could appear. But listen to the 
author herself on her provocative book : 

“Speaking generally, the first section courts unpopularity by 
founding itself on theology and not on ‘ religion.’ The second will 
offend all those who are irritated by England and the English, all those 


ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR OF THE HEDGEROW FRUITS: 
THE BLACKBERRY, Rubus fruticosus, WHOSE VALUE AS 
A FOOD WAS KNOWN AS FAR BACK AS 2000 B.C. 


There is evidence that the dietetic walne of the Mackberty 


tends to be transmitted to those who partake without having had 
a hand in either the collecting or the preparing. 

In these over-populated islands we can never make ourselves 
independent of imported fruits, but it is at least worthy of 
consideration whether the wartime lesson of the rose-hip syrup 
should not cause us to look more closely at our hedgerow harvest. 
The collection and preparation of this harvest can probably never 
be put on a commerce ial footing; rather is it bound to be a 
family affair. Here, then, is an added virtue, a harvest in which 
no Black Market can be operated. M. Burton, D.Sc. 


who use and enjoy slatternly forms of speech, all manly men and 
womanly women, and people who prefer wealth to work. The third 
will annoy those who cannot bear other people to enjoy themselves in 
their own way.” As this third section consists of studies in Sherlock 
Holmes, with the exception of the final chapter, which carries the 
alluring heading, “ Aristotle on De’: tive Fiction,” the reader may 
well wonder why it should prove unpopular with some. But all the 
provocation engendered throughout should have beneficial results : 
for Miss Sayers gives one furiously to think. W. R. CaLvert. 


was recognised as long 
P the Antiquity of Man,’ °sir Arthur Keith 
ribs of the skeleton of a Neolithic 


and rose-hip 
his book ‘ 
records that among the 
woman found in x was nearly a pint of black 

and wild rose-hip seeds, indicating either that these fruits 
formed her last meal or had been placed with the body to 
provide nourishment for her journey after death. 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 
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OLD MASTERS AND NEW: 
FINE PICTURES FROM A LONDON GALLERY. 


s 


“LES HAUTEURS DE SEVRES,,-LE CHEMIN TROYON”’; BY J. B. COROT (1796-1875). (Caras, 9} by 14} ins.) 


“AN OFFICER OF THE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS’’; BY J. S. COPLEY 


HE illustrations on this page are taken from (1737-1815). (Canvas, 50 by 40 ins.) 
an interesting collection of paintings which 

Messrs. Arthur 
Tooth and Sons, 
Ltd., are exhibiting, 
under the general 
title of ‘* Recent 
Acquisitions,’”’ at 
their gallery at 
31, Bruton Street, 
W.1, from Oct. 22 
to Nov. 16. The 
Copley portrait we 
show here is be- 
lieved to represent 
Major-Gen. Henry 
Seymour Conway, 
the first British 
officer to receive 
the rank of Field 
Marshal; but the 
identification is 
doubtful as Con- 
way was already 
fifty-four when 
Copley first arrived 
in England. The 
Sickert “* La Giusep- 
pina ’’ was painted 
in Venice about 
1903, when the 
painter was being 
mainly supported 
by the dealer Bern- 
heim, who bought 
his canvases for £40 
“LA GIUSEPPINA’; BY W. R. SICKERT (1860-1942). the batch of ten, 
(Panel, 20 by 15} ins.) with a few extra 

‘to make weight.” ti 

“BORDS DE LA SEINE A BOUGIVAL”; BY CAMILLE PISSARO (1830-1903). 
‘ (Canvas, 9 by 12} ins.) 


SAN MARCO, VENICE’; BY FRANCESCO GUARDI (1712-93). THE SO-CALLED “THORNHILL FAMILY’; BY WILLIAM HOGARTH 
(Panel, 9 by 13 ins.) (1697-1764). (23 by 26§ ins.) 





‘* THE ANNUNCIATION ”?: FROM THE RECENT HILDBURGH 
GIFT OF ENGLISH ALABASTER SCULPTURE TO THI 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT. (Second half of XIVth Century.) 


TYPICALLY 
ENGLISH 


RESURRECTION.” A FINE AND 
AND DRAMATIC RELIEF IN 
ALABASTER. (About 1400 A.D.) 


“ THE 
VIGOROUS 


“+ 


VERSION OF THE ANNUNCIATION”’ IN 
NOTE THE LARGE SYMBOLIC LILY, 
(¥Vth Century.) 


ANOTHER 
ENGLISH ALABASTER, 


HE Victoria and Albert Museum has recently received 
the most important benefaction in the field of English 
medieval art in its history. Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., who 
has made a special subject of English Alabaster sculpture, 
over many years has built up a magnificent collection of 
over 200 examples and has lately presented them to the 
nation, Eighty selected pieces out of this collection are 
at present being exhibited at the Museum, and on this page 
we show nine typical examples. No comparable exhibition 
of English alabasters has been anywhere held since the 
Society of Antiquaries’ Exhibition in 1910. The carving 
in alabaster (or gypsum) of religious statuettes and narrative 


panels for altarpieces was an English speciality from the 
[Continued opposite. 
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A MAGNIFICENT GIFT TO THE NATION: 


THE HILDBURGH ALABASTER COLLECTION 
NOW EXHIBITED AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


AS ARCHBISHOP”; IN ENGLISH ALABASTER. 
(Second half of XVth Century.) 


““THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN”: A NOTABLE 
ENGLISH ALABASTER RELIEF IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 
_AND WITH MUCH ORIGINAL PAINT. (Late XVth Century.) 


ey eR ‘ 
mene, 


‘THE HOLY TRINITY,” OR “ THE REDEMPTION,” WITH 
SYMBOLS OF THE EVANGELISTS IN THE FOUR CORNERS. 
(Second half of XVth Century.) 


* THE CRUCIFIXION.”” NOTE THE ANGELS WITH 
CHALICES TO CATCH THE BLOOD FROM THE HANDS 
AND FEET. (English Alabaster—later X1Vth Century.) 





“ST. MICHAEL PRESENTING SOULS TO ST. PETER.” 
THE CURVED SCROLL WOULD ORIGINALLY CARRY A 
TEXT. (English Alabaster—later XVth Century.) 


“st. CATHERINE IN PRISON,” WITH CHRIST TO THE 
RIGHT AND (LEFT) A CONVERTED EMPRESS AND PAGAN 

PHILOSOPHER. (XVth-Century.) 

Continued.) 

middle of the XIVth century till the Reformation. English 
alabasters (mostly produced in the neighbourhood of 
Nottingham) were exported to many Continental countries ; 
and, owing to the destruction of images in English churches 
after the Reformation, the art of the English alabastermen 
is now better represented on the Continent than at home. 
The Hildburgh Collection is particularly rich in the rare 
early examples of alabaster work (between about 1340 and 
1420), when craftsmanship and design were at their best ; 
and an interesting contrast is provided in the present 
exhibition between the noble sculpture of this early period 
and the decline in quality as output increased in the later 

years between 1420 and 1520. 
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HENRY FORD DIDN‘T LIKE 


man to make a light weight motor car. He didn’t see the use in pushing a lot 


Henry Ford was the first 


of unnecessary weight around. Herealised that if he could reduce the power of 
gravity (g for short) he’d be on to a good thing. To-day, if only manufacturers 
would realise it, we have forged a fine weapon against the power of g—we 
have a range of light alloys developed by H.D.A. that make for extreme light- 


ness without loss of strength. Next time you have a production problem. . . 
7 


with DUTY 
HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LIMITED, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


INGOTS, BILLETS, FORGINGS AND CASTINGS IN ALUMINIUM AND MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 


... make light work of 
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REVELATION 
scienniricauty p/anned wocace 


What does it mean—“ scientifically planned luggage "’? With 
Revelation it means not only easy packing but luggage that keeps 
its shape and good looks. Everything goes into a Revelation. 
Dresses travel without creasing on their own hangers in the 
Rev-Robe. Clothes, books, shoes and odd parcels fit into the 
expanding Revelation suitcase. There’s none of the bulge and 
strain that wears out ordinary cases. You'll be glad all your life 
that you chose Revelation luggage. 






REVELATION SUITCASE 
Durable, time tested, good 
looking. 











at 


REV-ROBE ... 

A travelling wardrobe 
hardly larger than a hat-box 
yet it can take I2 dresses. 

















Restricted supplies periodically reach luggage dealers 


REVELATION SUITCASE CO. LTD., 170 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w.! 
(Agents for Revelation Supplies Ltd.) 








Some people love taking things to pieces and putting them together again. 
But nobody has much time for nuts which work loose and fall off on their own 
account. During the war years millions of G.K.N. Aerotight Nuts did as 
much as nuts could do to make British Aircraft unbeatable. They’re just as useful 
in many other industries where there’s a need for nuts which, if necessary, 
can be removed and replaced over and over again but will always stay put without 
the aid of lock washers, split pins or other auxiliary fastening devices. 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., BIRMINGHAM G i< N 


The G.K.N. Advisory Bureau, Heath Street, Birmingham is willing to co-operate with manu- 
Sacturers and others who are interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods. 





ys 


“ 


- 





How glad the housewife 
will be to own a feather- 
weight pair of steps made 
from Reynolds Light Alloy 
Tube. No more stumbling 
upstairs with cumbersome 
ladders; no more damage 
to walls and decorations. 
This “single-handy” refine- 
ment will help to stream- 
line her housework. 

Just another way in which 
Reynolds Light Tubes and 
Sections can lighten many 
domestic duties. 


N.B.—Reynolds do not manufacture 
these Light. Alloy Household 
Steps, but supply the materials 
for their manufacture 


SECTIONS 

SHEET & STRIP — IN 

HIDUMINIUM ALUMINIUM 
ALLOYS 


TUBES - RODS 


@ 
REYNOLDS 


Alloy Division) 


(Light 
REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS 


REYNOLDS TUBE CO. LTD 
LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM I! 
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Note these Facts 


25 


WORKING DAYS LOST BY 
EACH MAN PER YEAR 


2 


WORKING DAYS GSaass) sv 








GSaass) 


A recent medical test of an 
industrial group proved that 
rheumatism caused absenteeism 
among men sufferers at the rate 
of 25 working days per year, 
and among women sufferers at 
the rate of 21 working days 
per year. Rheumatic pain can 
be relieved safely and speedily 
by taking two tablets of 
‘Genasprin’ in a little water— 
$0 can 

SLEEPLESSNESS, 
NEURITIS, TOOTHACHE, 

‘HEADACHE, 
COLDS AND ’FLU. 


1 Supplies are limited but your 
chemist will see you get your 
share. 





Prices 1/5d. and 2/3d. 


At any time 
of strain or pain 
‘Genasprin’ 
sees you through ! 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered trade 
mark of Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, 
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Look... it’s lovely! 
Listen... 


it’s superb! 


Although new ULTRA sets are 
being delivered steadily; most dealers 
have a waiting list. Your plan is to see that 
your name is on the list. 





Model T 401 
£15 .0. 0d. 
Plus €3.4.6d. purchase tax 


“ULTRA! 


More than a set — it’s a service 


ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD., SALES DEPT., 62 BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W.1 











VANTELLA sux 
with" VAM HEUSEN.. 


COLLARS TO MATCH 


OP.N2 








this new design of table lamp 
makes it adjustable in every 
direction by a mere touch. You 
put it where you need it, and 
it “stays put.” Available now : e 

for immediate delivery. = 




















SECISTEREO mann 


| WANDAUTE 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 
CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LTD. 


subsidiary of Cornercroft itd, ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 


"Ow Io 
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DUFRAIS 


VINEGARS 







Tarragon 
Garlic 


Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Male 
Vinegar 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
87, Seuth Lambeth Bd, 
Lenden, 8S.W.8S 
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JZFLAVOUR\ 
si a/ 


een MAL Ine 


BY APPOINTED 
“ pa! SUPERLATIVE 


QUALITY AND 3 


qm DESIGN 
oan RIT > 


IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
Le WN 
NDIGESTIBILITY/ 











VALSTAR ** 777” RAINCOAT—SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED. 
VALSTAR LTD,, SALFORD 6, LANCS, 
Also at 314, Regent Street, London, W. | 
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WARDONIA| ; 
BLADES | 


FOR QUICKER SHAN 


























| MACDONALD’ 





HALIFAX 
SAINT JOHN 
MONTREAL 
QUEBEC 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 


British Consols 
Or “EXPORT " (aquatuge Paper: 


Virginio cigarettes at competitive prices 
“in Bond” fer pemenger ood cram uty, 








TOBACCOS and 
CIGARETTES 


a oath: 


nen ee cane rn ars 
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IT’S THE MOVEMENT 
THAT £OUUNTS, 
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Locker-room 
Sensation 














The Smith electric clock movement has 
a coil encircling a magnetic rotor. This 
gives the rotor torque of considerable 
power and constancy. That is why Smith 
*Sectric’ clocks are so eminently de- 
pendable. Jewellers, Electricians, and 
Stores will soon be able to supply you 
from a variety of models. 


SMITHSECTRIC 


PLUG IN TO GREENWICH TIME 


Scientific S.C.M. 46H 





iM 




















lise in Judging 
Man Y Cases 
Verdict goes to 
Paton Laces. 


Soton'’s 


SHOE & BOOT 
Lh bl ire) 





FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 


P.3 


WM. PATON, LTD . JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This peric 


resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way 


condition or in any unauthorised cove 





“ec 

| said Mr. Chipshott, 
** something magical has just mani- 
| fested itself.” 
anes | *“You mean that mirage, Sir?” 
said the locker-room man, sym- 
pathetically. 
** T mean that magnificent ‘ Viyella ’ 
sports shirt!’ exclaimed Mr. Chip- 
shott, excitedly. 
“It’s identical with the one I’ve 
been dreaming of — that delightful 
pattern, that trim cut, that perfectly- 
tailored collar ! 
in here ? 
** Wishful thinking, Sir,’ said the 
locker-room man. 
members have been seeing these 
murages lately. 
| I call ’em.” 





ulical is s« 





Gu 


| 
“Then it is only a vision ? ” | Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
| 


but not me! 


“Yes, Sir —until the real thing | and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
no 2? | . 

sy meg a Pore a | years, have used Forhans astringent 

sede leigh oy: hiding vives | and reported completely satisfactory 

said Mr. Chipshott, T , enema 

“T shall be a far, far better golfer results. They also recommen i 

Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 


than I have ever been.” 
** That’s what all the members say,” frice for use at home because it contains 
ingredient of Forhans 


said the locker-room man. the special 
astringent. See your dentist regularly. 


’ 


shirt again,’ 







* Based on 
clinical 
reports 





How did it get 


” 










PYJAMAS - SPORTS SHIRTS - SOCKS 


“Lots of the 


They'll all be back to brighten 


* Viyella ’ Visions, 
your wardrobe as soon as possible. 








Mackinlays 
is known as 
the whisky with 
| the fascinating 
| Suggestion of 

| peat-reek 


tut 


theres no 


| use lalking 





TASTE IT/ 


Also M.L. Whisky 


Weve qn EWAy 


Teles del, MA AL E-1.@ 4 


éslablished yas, 





CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO. LTD 
DISTILLERS LEITH, SCOTLAND 


id subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent, 
except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
r affixed to or as part of any publicatior r advertising literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 


of Trade 





THE 


Under 


Pressure 


To keep a gas dis- 
solved, or in con- 
tact with liquid at a 
pressure greater 
than that of the 
atmosphere, the 
chemist uses an 
autoclave. An everyday example is the syphon, which keeps carbon 
dioxide gas dissolved in water to form soda-water. Another is in the 
boiler of a steam-engine, where water is heated under pressure above 
its normal boiling point. In research and industry autoclaves are em- 
ployed for similar purposes, from small versions lined with platinum, 
designed for experimental work, to monsters in stainless steel like 
that shown here. Since its humble beginning in the dark ages of 
chemistry, ‘ the philosopher’s egg’ — as the autoclave was then 
called — has hatched into units which work at very high tempera- 
tures and at pressures twenty times as great as that in the boiler of the 
‘Flying Scotsman.’ Autoclaves are vital to scientific progress. 
Without them many substances that are considered essential today 
could not exist. ‘hey help to produce synthetic 
rubber, toconvert unpalatable marine oils into edible 
fats, and to turn out dyes, drugs and plastics. They 
form part of the ‘armoured corps’ of scientific equip- 
ment with which the British chemical industry is 
helping to fight the battle for cheaper and more 





efficient production in the service of the nation. 
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N 1774, when the 

banking firm of 
Backhouse & Company 
was established, 
Darlington contained 
only 444 inhabited 
houses. The Backhouse 
family were linen and 
worsted manufacturers, 
and carried on a banking 
business in conjunction 
with their regular trade 
before they started the 
Bank as a separate entity. 


an Bui Bedale 
“gctheet Pagans: [3 


The firm survived many 
local bank failures, and 
the story of Jonathan 
Backhouse thwarting an 
attempt to break the Bank 
by himself “posting” to London and returning with a heavy load of bullion is 
well-known. Undismayed by the loss of a fore wheel, he “balanced” by piling 
the gold at the back of the chaise, driving into Darlington on three wheels. 


aes Sa 


In 1896, the Bank was incorporated with Barclay & Company, Limited, 
when a Local Board was formed in Darlington. 


Under a system of decentralised control, with Local Head Offices established through- 
out the country, a close association with local affairs and, not infrequently, personal 


links with past traditions are maintained by 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


54 LOMBARD STREBT, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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PLUGS 
The Choice of the Brilish Moiet [ndusley 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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Dry rot is a menace 


Its prevention and cure has always been of high priority, but 
the existing shortage of timber makes the need for Solignum 
imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has been used for 
the protection of woodwork against dry-rot and decay. It 
destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever Solignum is brought 
into contact and also gives complete immunity against attack. 


Solignum is also used all over the world for the protection of 
timber against attack by white ant, wood-borers and other 
destructive insects. But it must be Solignum—applied by 
brush coating, spray-gun or by dipping. 


SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 





SOLIGNUM ; 


PRESERVATIVE 
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